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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


Among the many charms of the country in summer-time, that 
of reading out-of-doors has always been reckoned among the 
chief. The poets have sung its joys, and the world has joined 
in the chorus. It is idle to argue that a chair is prefer- 
able for comfort to any seat on earth, and was con- 
structed to remedy an inconvenience. Stones — ever 
so small—under the elbow, when the whole weight of the 
body is pressing upon them, will make themselves felt; 
an earwig that has found its way to the back of your neck 
has a tendency to withdraw the thoughts from “the sounding 
line,” the classical essay, or the romantic fiction ; spiders, 
woodlice, and even leaves, when they have obtained a lodge- 
ment in “ ticklish” portions of the human frame, distract the 
attention. These little things, however, are held as nothing com- 
pared with the bliss of study in the open air. The only two 
weighty objections that have been seriously urged against it are 
bees and the rheumatism. Blue-bottle flies some people can stand 
(though J can’t); but everybody dislikes the “fretful per- 
sistence” of the bee ; if it stings him it makes him “sit up” 
and use language altogether discordant with the “ Poems of the 
Affections,” if he happens to be reading them. As for rheumatism, 
we are all of us acquainted with it: old men and maidens, 
young men and children, now all have it somewhere; and, in- 
deed, it is the fear of it more than anything else which has 
put reading out-of-doors rather out of fashion. 


Mark, however, the wonderful resources of Science !—how 
it actually makes use of one evil to drive out another and 
more serious one. A German doctor has discovered, says the 
Gardener's Chronicle (a partisan, of course, of outdoor 
everything), that rheumatism is cured by the sting of 
& bee—or, rather, by a good many stings. To 173 patients 
he has applied 39,000 stings with the most gratifying 
results. The number sounds a little alarming; but he assures 
us that “after the first sting the pain becomes less and less, 
till at last it’s gone” : and when it goes rheumatism departs 
with it. As in a well-known instance of the cow’s tail and the 
moon you have only to be stung enough. So now we can all 
read out-of-doors and be happy, for where the poison is there 
is also the antidote. The Gardener endorses this scientific 
discovery by the statement that he has frequently heard 
rheumatic cottagers say they have been relieved by the 
sting of a bee. Apart from the revival of a charming and 
poetic practice thus ensured, it is a matter of congratulation 
in the present depressed condition of our agriculturists that a 
new “ health-resort’”-—the beehive—will now be established 
among us. Bee-masters at least will flourish. Orders from 
rheumatic patients for a couple of pounds of bees (by Parcel 
Post—one hopes, not with “the ends open”) may confidently be 
expected from all quarters. I only wish that a certain 
persistent buzzing in the ears (which friends assure me 
arises from “a bee in my bonnet’’) could be somehow utilised 
for my rheumatism. 


There was once a discussion in the smoking-room of a 
well-known Pall-mall club—but not one belonging to either 
of “the Services”—as to what was “the national weapon.” 
OF course, it used to be the long bow—but that is now only 
used for offensive purposes, in politics. Some said the rifle, 
some the cricket-bat ; but, upon the whole, the conclusion was 
arrived at that the national weapon was the umbrella. It 
never leaves the hand of an Englishman (unless another 
Haglishman has s‘olen it); save when quite new, it is 
rarely sheathed; it is waved in victory; it is seldom 
thrown away even in defeat. There is certainly no other 
arm (except the revolver) which inspires such universal 
terror in the hands of those who do not know how to 
use it. ‘“ With heads all stooping low, with points all 
in a row” (after the manner of Cromwell's cuirassiers at 
Naseby) they charge into the omnibus, and, “like a whirlwind, 
on the trees, like a deluge on the dikes,” scatter its terrified 
inmates ; or, tucking it under the arm, they aim with it, in the 
street, at the eyes of all their fellow-creatures who happen to 
be a few inches shorter than themselves ; to those before them 
or behind (like the scythed chariots of the ancient Britons) 
they are equally dangerous; and, having blinded them for 
ever, only remark “ Dear me!” or at the most “ Beg pardon !” 
The only doubt about the efficiency of the umbrella was 
whether or no it was lethal. This has now been established 
in its favour. One not only put the eye out of an opponent 
the other day but killed him. If the Government are not 
able to carry out their intention of increasing the Navy, 
' perhaps they will institute an Umbrella Corps. 


It is not only ladies in the “upper snckles,” like Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley, who make, it seems, a purse for themselves 
unknown to their husbands. ‘You might have spared mea 
hundred pounds out of all this, Becky—I have always shared 
with you” are, to my mind, among the most pathetic words in 
Fiction. At the same time, we must remember that, under 
certain circumstances—when, for example, the linsband is a 
spendthrift or a drankard—it would be quite pardonable for a 
wife, against the evil day that is sure to come, to “make a 
purse,” if she can, both for herself andhim. Only theamount 
of money should be in proportion to their circumstances. A 
chimney-sweep, the other day, after his wife's death, for which 
he was in the deepest mourning—* not only the trappings and 
the suits of woe ”—was investigating an old chest of drawers 
belonging to her (as far as grief wonld permit him), 
when he came upon two purses, the one containing £200 
aud the other £60 in gold. It is probable that his feelings 
upon this discovery were a little mixed; he was ex- 
ceedingly pleased to find his wife had been so rich ; 
but it must have struck him that the acquisition of this hoard 
was not a proof of her trust in him: it was a bit of a trick, 
and not the confidence trick. It is probable that his Second 
will find him much sharper in. looking after his domestica 
expenses—in seeing how tho monsy goes, or rather does not 


go—than his First did ; and it will be rather a piece of poetical 
justice as regards the latter lady, if her savings of a lifetime 
should have the effect of rendering her husband a desirable 
parti. 


Far and away the most interesting paper in the magazines 
for April is the “ Gabions of Abbotsford,” not, indeed, from its 
contents, but from the fact that it is a hitherto unpublished 
article by Scott himself. It is alluded to in Lockhart’s Life of 
Sir Walter as “ The Catalogue of the Gabions [i.e., curiosities] 
of the late Jonathan Oldbuck.” It was suggested to the great 
novelist as a labour of love, in his old age, by Mr. Cadell, and 
in hopes to wean him from the heavier literary tasks that were 
pressing him into his grave. The work was undertaken, but 
soon left a mere fragment, and here it is. I know not how 
much the interior of Abbotsford may have been altered since 
this catalogue of its “ curios” was composed, but what may 
still remain there as it then was should be doubly interesting 
to whosoever has perused this article. Lady Maxwell Scott is 
herself responsible for its genuineness. One of the gabions, 
an ancient bronze pot of vast size, was originally the property 
of one who was by no means an antiquary, and whose 
cook, indeed, had blackleaded and used it as a kitchen 
utensil. When this gentleman's goods came to the hammer, 
Scott and a neighbour bid against one another for its possession ; 
whereupon an old woman who had come to buy gave up her 
errand. “If the great folk bid a’ thae guineas for a kale-pot,” 
she said, “it’s needless for me to wait for the frying-pan.” 
There is also a good story of the trick played on Mr. Constable, 
who undertook to recognise every book in Sir Walter's 
cabinet, blindfold. Some joker placed in his hand a volume 
which, though of the same size and form, did not belong to 
them. * Well,” said the literary expert, “I must own that my 
memory in this case is not so good as I thought.” There isa 
touching reference to the portrait of Scott’s elder son, which he 
describes with technical indifference as the picture of “a young 
Hussar nearly related ‘to the proprietor” and wortliy of 
attention because “painted by the eminent artist William 
Allen.” The paper, for many readers, will, I fear, have 
little attraction; it will be as cold and mechanical 
as a list of the furniture at Beckford’s Fonthill; but to those 
for whom the Wizard cf the North still keeps his wand 
unbroken, it will be the gem of the month. It was written 
about 1831, just before the beginning of poor Sir Walter's end. 


Ata time when the Western World is all agog for “short 
stories,” and the “shilling shocker” is supposed to be a short 
cut to fortune, which is not to be expressed by the “nimble 
ninepence,” it is quite refreshing to find the East still faith- 
ful to the old literary faith. A great book may be a great 
evil with the railway reader, but not with the stately 
students of India, who probably peruse their literature on 
that “slow, earth-shaking beast,” the elephant. On _ his 
capacious back repose the other ninety-nine volumes of 
the work in hand. The latest product of the Indian 
press, “ The Mahabharata,” is an epic poem in Sanskrit 
containing 200,000 verses, and “embraces wellnigh all that 
exists of Hindoo history, theology, antique manners, 
aud legends”; even in diamond type it would hardly 
be a pocket volume. As a matter of fact, only forty-eight 
numbers out of ninety-eight have been printed, not because the 
type has run out, but the money. Its editor, Pratapa Chandra 
Roy, has translated the whole into English, but can’t get on 
with the work for want of funds, 
the British public for whose benefit the stupendous work was 
undertaken. What seems curious, he has persuaded the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, Sir Frederick Roberts, to back his 
application for the necessary £3000. It is the first time to my 
knowledge that the military have been called in (or out) to 
the assistance of literature. The argument of the newspapers, 
“those fond of a good long read should not hesitate to 


point of view, it looks full of promise. Why should not the 
sympathies of the military be enlisted for similar purposes 
here at home? We have no war on hand for the moment, and 
though I would not absolutely suggest a “ forced circulation” 
at the point of the bayonet, it would be very pleasant to have 
the army at the back, as it were, of one’s book, “ pushing ” it. 
“Stvongly recommended by the Commander-in-Chief, Generals 
in charge of districts, and the Coastguard “—my ignorance of 
military terms has, perhaps, prevented my shaping the thing 
just as it should be; but some advertisement of that kind 
would be very effective. I had thought of bringing in the 
“Teserve ” forces, but the word is subject to misconstruction; 
and I should prefer my own “ Mahabharata” to be sold with- 
out it. 


School periodicals are notorious failures; they are of 
two kinds —the serious and the practical. The former 
is full of essays of the classical sort, on the genias 
of Burke and the causes of the great Trench Revolu- 
tion, leavened with translations from Horace. The latter 
is much less ambitious, and records the runs made at the 
cricket-match last Saturday, or the goals at football; it 
generally lives longer than the other one, but not much 
longer. The boys’ parents are its real subscribers, and soon 
get tired of patronising it. The boys themselves have no 
money to spare for ephemeral literature; they devote their 
incomes to “ tuck.” In private schools a magazine has some- 
times a “ forced circulation.” Two or three big boys start it, 
and if the others do not subscribe they thwack them. This 
heroic measure is only practicable when the school first meets, 
and the young gentlemen's allowances are unspent; in a few 
weeks the circulation languishes in spite of the most drastic 
treatment, and unhappily there are no advertisements. 


University magazines stand on an entirely different footing, 
though still not a very firm one, Their life, too, is usually a 
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short but, so to speak, a sweet one; like that of 

who took too much gin. as described by the hea 
college, it is “ brief but voluptuous.” It sails a little 
the wind, either as regards morals or personalities, and, after 
a few numbers, is syuelched by the authorities, J am, to be 
sure, speaking of those within my own undergraduate ay 
periences, which are not of to-day, nor even of yesterday ; bys 
human nature has not yet been expelled from the youthty) 
breast, notwithstanding the number of pitchforks at eee 
upon it. In The Granta of the present time, now lying before 
me, I recognise something familiar; it has the air of the 
cloister, but not of the hearth; though there is no Teagon 
whatever why it should not be “on every drawing-room 
table,” it is certainly not a domestic magazine. I envy che high 
spirits of the contributors, especially of the gentleman who 
writes “ University Lyrics”: one would think when perusing 
them that life had nothing serious about it, except for the 
“old buffer” who draws the cheques for his son's collegiate 
expenses. It is pleasant to think he is not altogether forgotten 
by his offspring ; his character is lightly but firmly sketcheq 
in the columns of Zhe Granta. “ All fathers have one method 
in the treatment of filial bills. They consider them mon- 
strously extravagant and never hesitate to say so. The most 
refreshing thing about a father is his extreme frankness, , . 

Speaking generally, he is a good man with excellent intentions, 
placed by Providence in a position for which his son docs at 
think him duly qualified.” 


What was not altogether unknown in my time, there 
is, it.seems, a rival University magazine, and jt is often 
alluded to by its contemporary in a manner that brings 
pleasant waft of memory from the groves of Eatan- 
swill in connection with its Independent and its Gazcttv. We 
were exceedingly clever fellows when we were at Cambridge, 
but the present generation, to judge by this specimen of 
undergraduate literature, beats us ; one would almost suspect 
that 7he Granta has assistance “ from without,” as though some 
veteran (but by no means “ superfluous”’) oarsman should take 
his seat, unbeknown, in the University boat. Though there is a 
good deal of “local colouring ” in the periodical to which the 
world at large would be absolutely colour-blind, there is cer- 
tainly a metropolitan air about it; however, this may be the 
mere march of intellect; we knew nothing of London when 
we wore cap and gown, except what we saw of it during our 
little exeats (when our aunts and uncles were ill, and we 
stayed there for a night to pull ourselves together for the sad 
interview and break the journey into Berkshire). The whole 
“geb up” of The Granta is much more ambitious than any- 
thing of the kind in our day. The print, the paper, the price, 
and especially the cartoons, which are excellent, are far above 
our humble flights from the University nest, and reflect credit 
alike on its writers and—I was going to add its purchasers, 
but let us hope that they pay ready money. 


THE LEVEE, 
By command of the Queen a Levée was held on Apvril 2 at 
St. James's Palace by the Prince of Wales on behalf of her 
Majesty. Presentations to his Royal Hielness at this Court 


are, by the Queen’s pleasure, considered as equivalent to 


presentations to her Majesty. 

His Royal Highness, accompanied by Prince Albert Victor 
of Wales, escorted by a detachment of the Royal Horse Guards, 
arrived at the garden entrance of the palace from Marlborough 
Tlouse shortly before two o'clock, and was received by the 
great officers of State and the Royal household. 

Her Majesty's bodyguard of the Honourable Corps of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms was on duty in the State saloons, and the 
Royal bodyguard ef the Yeomen of the Guard in the interior 
of the palace. 

A guard of honour of the 2nd Battalion of the Coldstream 
Guards, with the band of the regiment, was mounted in the 
court of the palace. 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by Prince Albert Victor 
of Wales, entered the ‘hrone-Room at two o'clock, attended 
by the usual officers of the household. 

The Diplomatic circle was attended by most of the forcign 
Ministers, and several presentations took place. 

The general circle included several of her Majesty's 
Ministers. 

Presentations to the Prince of Wales were made to the 
number of about 289, the names having been previously left 
at the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, and submitted for her 
Majesty's approval. 


The Special Commissioners resumed their sittings on 
April 2, when Sir C. Russell opened his speech for the defence. 

The deaths registered in London during the week ending 
March 30 numbered 1476, being 425 below the average in the 
corresponding weeks of the last ten years. 

The London County Council sat on April 2 for nearly six 
hours. A special committee to consider the London water 
supply was appointed, and a report of the theatres and music- 
halls committee led to a warm discussion. 

On March 81, Patrick Hanley, who died in Clonmel Union 
Hospital, after having remained there four days, was found to 
have concealed 1498 dols. in his clothes. A conveyance of house 
property in Wisconsin, of the value of £1800, and some letters 
of introduction to members of Parliament from the Presicent 
of the National League in America, were found in a box. 


Major-General Sir R. Gipps has completed his term of com- 
mand of the troops in the Home Military District. On 
March 30 he issued a farewell order, in which he acknow- 
leged the support and cordial attention he had received on all 
hands during the last five years. On April 1 the command was 
taken up by Major-General P. Smith, formerly of the Grenadier 
Guards, who has lately been in command of an iniantry 
brigade at Aldershott. d 

Messrs. Low and Son's annual supplement to their English 
catalogue of books comprises nearly seven hundred more titles 
than its immediate predecessor, with a corresponding increase 
in the number of entries in that most valuable appendix, the 
“ Index of Subjects.” The literature of the year when classified 
is somewhat as follows: Theology, 912 publications ; edaca- 
tional, 779 ; juvenile, 470; fiction, 1314; law, 172; political. 
&e.,” 135 ; arts, &e., 253; travel, &c., 297; history, &c., 486; 
poetry, 231; serial yolumes, 327; medicine, &c., 199 ; belles- 
lettres, 389; miscellaneous, 627. These figures include new 
editions. It should be added that the catalogue includes the 
prominent American books of the year, 
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AMERICAN NOTES. 


Nearly twenty-four years have elapsed since the downfall of 
the Southern Confederacy by the evacuation-of Richmond and 
the surrender of General Robert EH. Lee at Appomattox. The 
little children who witnessed the former spectacle are now 
men and women. Most of the adults of middle-age resident 
jn Virginia and in the Southern States have much to tell of 
the protracted siege of Richmond and of the collapse of the Con- 
federacy. To employ an expressive Americanism, “the bottom 
dropped out.” The exhaustion of men and money was complete. 
Neyer was a people so prostrate, shattered, and subjugated as 
the South, after those four years of conflict, carnage, and 
desolation. Many signs of this yet remain, although Time 
and Nature are always merciful in covering scenes of strife 
and bloodshed. The business portions of Richmond have 
been rebuilt ; huge tobacco factories are at work as in former 
times; the State Capitol, the churches, and other public 
edifices look as they did before the Civil War. The turbid 
James River continues to flow down to its outlet in Hampton 
Roads, where the renowned naval duel took place between the 
Confederate Merrimac and the Federal Monitor. Again does 
the State Legislature meet in the Capitol building, on the 
highest ground in “the city of seven hills,” and the oldest 
edifice of the kind still used in the country. 

But the cemeteries of Richmond tell a mournful tale of 
the war. In one of them a pyramid of unhewn stones marks 
the spot where an unknown and nameless crowd sleep their 
last sleep. In another, an obelisk, erected by an association of 
admiring women, stands in the midst of 16,000 Confederate 
dead who lie in serried ranks. Here and there a marble monu- 
ment has been reared by loving 
friends, some of whom came from 
distant States to search for the 
last resting-place of husband, son, 
brother, or lover. But the generality 
lie in their silent trenches with 
only a small wooden slab bearing 
the name and the regiment and 
company to which the dead belonged. 
Often the word “unknown ” appears. 
The inscriptions are being slowly 
obliterated by the weather, and in 
a few more years they will dis- 
appear, and the wood itself will rot. 
Yet in thousands of homes, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, tender 
memories are cherished of those 
who gave their lives for a hopeless | 
cause. Most of these died in hos- 
pitals, from wounds or from diseases 
induced by privation and suffering 
in camp. ‘Then there were those, 
estimated at 70,000, who perished 
in the Siege of Richmond, and in 
the battles waged in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Most of these were 
hastily interred where they fell. 
Others, in their uniforms of blue or 
grey, now peacefully repose together 
in the National Cemetery; where, 
as all over the States, loving hands 
carry wreaths and flowers annually 
on Decoration Day. 

It is strange, and almost in- 
credible, that Richmond should have 
resisted so long the enormous 
Federal armies. The explanatory 
suggestion has been made that for 
strategic reasons, if not for political 
purposes, the siege was not pressed 
for many months to the last ex- 
tremity. Gigantic earthworks yet 
remaining on all sides show what 
preparations were made for re- 
sistance, Survivors tell the straits 
to which the city was reduced long 
before the surrender. Many of the 
commonest necessaries of life be- 
came unattainable luxuries. Delicate 
and refined ladies had to wear the 
coarsest homespun, and to perform 
the meanest offices. Salt was pro- 
cured with difficulty, and at enorm- 
ous prices. Quinine there was none, 
and thousands of lives might have 
been saved if this and other common medicines had been pro- 
curable. For months the Federal commanders were tightening 
their iron net around the doomed city, and at length it 
succumbed to absolute starvation. 

With the fall of Richmond the Confederacy was broken 
and pulverised. What is the present mood of the Southern 
people? To say that they are acquiescent and jubilant would 
be too much, and more than could be expected of average 
human nature. Still, it must be said that they have accepted 
the inevitable. They have no desire for a restoration of slavery. 
That system was avowed by Vice-President Stephens as the 
corner-stone of the Confederacy, and although for the first 
two years of the war the politicians of the North steadfastly 
denied that they were fighting for the abolition of slavery, 
observant persons there and in England knew that this must 
become the vital and ultimate issue. Leading politicians and 
divines in the South, who were once strong pro-slayery men, 
now avow their concurrence in and their relief at the change. 
Nor does there séem to be any latent feeling in favour of 
renewed attempts at secession at some future time. It is not 
Surprising that a remembrance of the horrors of General 
Sherman’s military raids through Carolina and Georgia, and 
of the political methods subsequently employed under what is 
known as “carpet-bag rule” during the process of recon- 
struction, should still ranklé in the minds of many Southerners. 
Yet, for all this, they have submitted to the inexorable logic 
of events, although recent events show that in some States 
determined efforts are being made to debar the negro from 
exercising his constitutional rights. : 

__ The immediate future of the coloured people awakens con- 
siderable solicitude, and presents grave problems to the states- 
man and the sociologist. Much is being done to roll away the 
terrible reproach of illiteracy. The task is so gigantic that it 
fle be accomplished without enormous labour and expense. 
pee and State systems of education have been instituted. 

"ivate beneficence and public efforts have established 
numerous training and industrial institutions. Fisk Univer- 
ay, at Nashville, ‘Tennessee, is well known through the visits 
3 the Jubilee Singers to England. Many have also heard of 
Uni Howard University, at Washington; of the Lincoln 
pHisotibing at Oxford, Pennsylvania; of the one at Atlanta, 
pate ; and of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
nye = Virginia. There are many other organisations, sus- 
eee by various religious denominations or by general 

Seriptions, and the Peabo@y Fund for Education in the 


South is doing a noble work. So great is the thirst for 
knowledge among the generation that has sprung up since 
liberty was proclaimed throughout the land, that the demand 
for teachers farexceeds the supply. There is urgent need for 
wise and efficient instruction. ‘The negro nature is emotional 
and imitative. It is dazzled by verbal pyrotechnics and by 
superficial display. Now that the privileges and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship are possessed, it is of supreme importance 
that these should be accompanied by intelligence, or the negro 
voters will become the dupes and tools of unscrupulous party 
politicians and adventurers. 

‘This is only one of the problems which the Transatlantic 
Sphinx is propounding. Is there an (dipus to furnish correct 
answers? It is not enough to indulge in a cheerful optimism 
that in some unknown way everything will come right. What, 
for example, is to be the national character of the next 
generation? Half a million of people, drawn from every 
European country, have descended upon the American shores 
for more than twenty years. They have increased and 
multiplied and replenished the land. Their own race-cha- 
racteristics, their habits, their opinions, cannot fail to exert an 
influence upon the original American stock. More than nine 
millions of persons of Irish descent—or nearly twice the 
number of the present population of Ireland—are found in the 
United States. The Germans are there in millions. French, 
Italians, Scandinavians, Poles, Croats, Hungarians, Russians, 
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and other representatives of the Old 
World, have crossed the Atlantic in 
thousands and tens of thousands. They 
have gone to stay, and most of them 
have become citizens, or will be 
naturalised before long. Will the 
older settlers succeed in placing their 
impress upon these crowds of new-comers? Will the latter 
become Americanised in the best sense, or will they in- 
fluence and modify what has been known heretofore as the 
American type? Sagacious and practical statesmen are 
beginning to be apprehensive of the possible outcome of an 
irruption such as the world has not witnessed since the Huns, 
the Goths, and the Vandals poured down from their Northern 
wilds upon Italy. Not that any comparison is meant as to 
character and objects, but only as to the extent and suddenness 
of the immigration. Will all these heterogeneous elements be 
blended into one homogeneous whole? If so, what will be its 
predominating features? Probably the common school system 
is doing much to determine these matters, although there arz 
limits to its influence, and points at which contact is im- 
possible. Without attaching undue importance to recent 
abnormal manifestations of Socialism and Anarchy, it cannot 
be disguised that some anxiety prevails among sociologists as 
to the effects of the opinions and habits of many of these 
foreigners. Their ideas of social proprieties, of law and order, 
of self-restraint, of amusements. are more or less alien to those 
which mark the original stock in the eastern and middle 
States. They have been admitted, too precipitately as some 
think, to the rights and privileges of citizenship, and their 
votes sometimes determine the result of an election. 
Connected with this are economic questions springing out of 
the enormous and rapid increase of wealth, and especially its 
concentration in the hands of individuals and of gigantic 
corporations, with the attendant disputes between capital and 
labour. In spite of the enormous prosperity of the country 
as a whole, there are in the older and crowded cities 
numerous cases of poverty and suffering. Granted that in the 
majority of such instances the chief blame lies with the 
sufferers, owing to lack of industry or of thrift, or 
to drinking habits, still there is a serious menace to 
the community in the way in which many view the 
swollen wealth possessed by a comparative few, who have 
attained it, not by legitimate trade and enterprise, but by 
monopolies or by mad speculation that amounts to reckless 
gambling. Then, the character, the habits, and the vices of 
the rich young men of the day—born to inherit plethoric 
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riches which they have not the intelligence or the moral sense 
to use other than for selfish or sensual purposes—are awaken- 
ing deep concern in thoughtful minds. Over against this must 
be set another group of circumstances, largely serving as a 
counterbalance. 4 

If vast fortunes are made rapidly, even to the extent of 
making their possessors “ potentially rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice,” according to Dr. Samuel Johnson, there are not 
a few instances of munificent gifts, during the lifetime of the 
donors, such as scarcely find a parallel in England. Uni- 
versities, museums, libraries, hospitals, and similar institutions 
for education and philanthropy, have been established and 
endowed in a manner that deserves to be called princely. 
Stephen Girard, a native of France, but long resident in Phil- 
adelphia, bequeathed £400,000 for the gratuitous instruction 
and support of destitute orphans. Senator Stanford has 
eclipsed this large gift in the University which he has 
presented to California in memory of his only son. ‘In the 
same State the Lick Observatory has been built and equipped 
at an expense that places it at the head of such scientific 
institutions. ‘The Vanderbilts, of New York, have bestowed 
out of their almost boundless wealth large sums for University 
and hospital purposes. The Peabody benefactions are too 
well known to need more than a passing reference. Smith 
College, for the higher education of girls, at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, is the result of one generous gift. Vassar College, 
on the Hudson, also for girls, is largely the same; although in 
neither of these is the instruction gratuitous. Wellesley College, 
near Boston, where upwards of six hundred girls receive 
the highest possible instruction, including board, for £70 a 
year, was built and is being endowed by many generous gifts. 
Many similar seats of learning have 
been established by individual or 
collective munificence ; besides the 
tens of thousands of public schools 
supported out of the taxes. Some 
States, like Michigan and Minnesota, 
have large and flourishing Uni- 
versities founded out of the public 
domain. Others, like the renowned 
Johns Hopkins University at Balti- 
more, or Cornell University at 
Ithaca, New York, or Lehigh Uni- 
versity in Pennsylvania, are the 
outcome of private benevolence. 
One of the latest instances of the 
kind is a donation of £200,000 for 
the purpose of founding a Uni- 
versity at Worcester, Mass. The 
list is by no means exhausted, but 
these specimens will sufficiently 
denote what is being done by 
wealthy patrons of learning in 
America. In this, and in the work- 
ing out of the various problems 
already noticed, her people have 
the confidence and sympathy of 


England. W.H.S. A. 


The ninth annual exhibition of 
the architectural and building trades 
has been held at the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington. i 

The Lord Chief Justice presided 
on March 30 at the annual dinner 
of the Birmingham Law Students’ 
Society, and spoke at some length on 
the fusion of the legal branches. 

The trout season in the Thames 
opened on April 1. and will continue 
until Sept. 9, the close | season 
beginning on the 10th of that month. 
All Thames fish, except trout, are 
now fenced, and the fence season 
for coarse fish lasts until June 15, 
inclusive. No trout may be basketed 
under 16 in. in Jength, and a penalty 
can be enforced against anglers found in possession of 
smaller fish. Other fish than trout taken in the coarse-fish 
close time must be returned. 

The purchase of the Leeds Coloured-Cloth Hall, by the 
Leeds Corporation, for the purposes of street improvement, 
was completed on April 1. ‘The purchase money, £66,000, was 
paid to the trustees by a cheque for that sum, after which the 
trustees entertained the representatives of the Corporation at- 
luncheon. 

The Emigrants’ Information Office has just issued its first 
cireular, which contains information relating to Canada and 
the Australasian and South African colonies. In each case 
details are given as to the cost of the passage, whether 
assisted or unassisted, the demand for labour and the rate of 
wages, and the conditions on which land may be acquired. 

The hearing of the information filed by the Attorney- 
General on behalf of the Crown against Mr. H. Stephenson 
and his three sons, wine and spirit merchants, of Birmingham, 
to recover penalties amounting to between £4000 and £5000 
for keeping an illicit still in a vault at Birmingham, ended in 
the Queen’s Bench Division on March 30, when judgment was 
entered for the Crown for £4600. 

With the object of assisting the Irish Cottage Industries, 
whose permanent dépdt is at Albert Mansions, Knightsbridge, 
a sale of lace, needlework, and fancy work was opened on 
April 1 by the Duchess of Abercorn at No, 7, Buckingham- 
gate, the residence of Mrs. Mackay.. The Duchess of Abercorn, 
having formally opened the bazaar, took charge of a stall 
chiefly furnished with handkerchiefs. The Countess of Kil- 
morey and Mrs. Ronalds disposed of lace, while Mrs. Labouchere 
vended house-linen, this being the leading product of the cot- 
tagers. Mrs. Mackay, Lady Puleston and her two daughters, 
and Mrs. Horne Payne gave ready assistance in all directions, 
and Mrs. Conyer and Miss Leigh presided in the tea-room., The 
sale was continued during the remainder of the week at the 
society’s dépét, Albert-gate Mansions, Knightsbridge. 

A letter from Mr. H. M. Stanley was received in Edinburgh 
on April 1, addressed to Mr. A. L. Bruce, an intimate friend of 
the explorer. Mr. Stanley gives an account of his journey to 
the Albert Nyanza, and of the difficulties he experienced in 
penetrating the forests. Emin Pasha came to him on the Lake, 
and they were together for twenty-six days. Mr. Stanley 
writes in capital health and spirits. ‘lhe letter appears to 
have taken five months to reach the mouth of the Congo. It 
gives a full account of the intrepid traveller's adventures and 
trials during more than thirteen months, from the time when, 
at the end of June, 1887, he parted with Major Barttelot at 
Yambuya, on the Aruwimi, down to the time when, having 
twice reached the shores of the Albert Nyanza Lake and 
carried succour to Emin Pasha, he had picked up the remnant 
of Major Barttelot’s force towards the end of August last at 
Bonalya, on the Aruwimi, several days’ march from the camp 
at Yambuya, 
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THE FRONT DOOR AT ONE ASH, ROCHDALE: WORKPEOPLE CROWDING IN TO SEE MR, 


THE HOME OF MR. BRIGHT. 
Outside the busy manufacturing town of Rochdale, which is 
situated ten miles east of Manchester, among the hills rising 
to Blackstone Edge, the boundary dividing Lancashire from 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, is the house that was the home 
of John Bright, called “ One Ash” from a single tree of that 
species in the grounds. It stands on the verge of Cronkey- 
shaw Common, overlooking a group of factory buildings, 
called “the Field- houses,’ in which 1500 workpeople are 
employed by the firm of ‘John Bright and Brothers.” It 
is not far from Greenbank, the old house and mill occu- 
pied in 1809 by their father, the late Jacob Bright, who 
had come to Rochdale in 1802; John Bright was born 
at Greenbank. The surrounding scene is not beautiful 
in its general aspect, though One Ash was a cheerful 
home. On the border of a wild piece of moorland which, 
rolling past Blackstone Edge into Yorkshire, swells upward 
from the valley, arises a tall chimney towering over a 
mass of buildings of the cotton-mill type. As the clock 


strikes half-past twelve the gates open, and hundreds of Lan- 
cashire lasses and lads pour down the hill to the town. ~The 
girls step along briskly enough, and the rattle of their clogs 
speaks merrily of dinner-time; they are -all white-aproned, 
and are hooded with the plaid shawl pulled over the back of 


‘the head. These are the people among whom John Bright 


dwelt. Were the stranger to follow them to their homes and 
talk with them, he would hear but one opinion expressed 
as to the character of John Bright as an employer. 
Stripped of the peculiarities of the local vernacular, the 
verdict was that he gave a fair wage for a fair day’s 
work—neither more nor less. Let the visitor now turn 
his gaze to a pleasant house of red brick, built almost under 
the shadow of the tall factory chimney above mentioned 
Within the wall and always open gate is a pleasant garden, a 
cleanly shaven lawn sloping down from a little terrace gay 
with flowers, to a border of shrubbery. In this plain abode of 
domestic order and comfort, the door is opened by no liveried 
footman, but by a neat servant-maid, and on entering, at the 
first glance the characteristic of John Bright's house is seen 


BRIGHT IN HIS, COFFIN, 


to be the perfect absence of pretence The establishment 
breathes an air of comfort without ostentation, and of culturs 
without dilettantism 

There are other places besides the House of Commons, the 
Reform Club, and his home at Rochdale, where, to some a 
least, the presence of Mr. Bright would seem equally natura 
and familiar He has been seen arrayed as a fisherman 1n the 
blustering March weather, casting a salmon-fly into the i 
ing currents which eddy round the rocks and shallows ° 
Speyside, with hand as light, eye as keen, and touch as sure, 
as if time had stood still for more than a score of years; 
with mind as wholly intent upon the pastime as The 
there were no party politics and no factories in existence. 
disciples of Izaak Walton and “Red Spinner” know the nal 
whom they rejoiced over as one of themselves. But he sa = 
salmon-fishing that its principal advantage is the “long hour 
in the open air.” Actually, he took up salmon-fishing a. 
his convalescence from a severe illness twenty-five yore? 
and afterwards pursued it for its health-giving qualities, 


“rather than from love of sport 
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L Seene in the Friends’ Burial-ground. 3. In the Friends’ Meeting-house. 


9, Mr. J. Bevan Braithwaite, of the Westminster Friends’ Meeting. 4, Dr. Hayle, of Rochdale, Mr. Bright’s Medical Attendant, 
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THE FUNERAL OF MR. BRIGHT. 

On Saturday, March 30, the remains of the late Mr. John 
Bright were interred in the burial ground of the Society of 
Friends, at Rochdale, amidst expressions of sorrow and affec- 
tionate esteem from many thousands of people. Mr. Bright's 
family were desirous of fulfilling the wish of their father by 
making the funeral as unostentatious as possible, but they 
yielded to the earnest solicitations of the people of Roch- 
dale to allow a procession to accompany the hearse from One 
Ash to the graveyard. The streets through which it passed 
were thronged with spectators, many of whom were 
attired in mourning, and who showed by their demeanour 
their respect and reverence for the great Englishman 
whose loss all classes of his countrymen deplore. A few 
minutes before eleven o'clock, the hearse, through which the 
coffin could be plainly seen, was driven from the grounds of 
One Ash into the Whitworth-road, and went slowly down the 
road on its way to the burial ground. The funeral procession 
was arranged in the following order :— Liberal Associa- 
tions, Liberal Unionists, Conservatives, Infirmary Committee, 
guardians and overseers, clergy and ministers, School Board, 
Town Council, borough Magistrates, county Magistrates, eight 
bearers, hearse, family, relations and friends, and private 
carriages. The bearers, hearse, and family were flanked on 
either side by the workpeople of the firm of which the late 
Mr. Bright was the head. 

The mourners present were, in Mr. Bright's own carriage, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Albert Bright and Mr. and Mrs. Clark ; 
and in the other carriages, Mr. William Bright, Mr. Philip 
Bright, and Dr. and Mrs. Clark ; Mr. Thomas Bright and Mrs. 
Lucas; Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Bright, Mr. John Clark, and Miss 
Esther’ Clark ; Miss Priestman, Mr. Duncan M‘Laren, Mr. 
Edward Leatham, and Mr. Arthur Leatham; Mr. and Mrs. 


a portion of the Scripture, and Mr. William Pollard, cf 
Manchester, engaged in prayer. Mr. Pollard then spoke at 
some length, but made only a few direct references to Mr, 
Bright. 

On Saturday afternoon a special service in memory of 
Mr. Bright was held in Westminster Abbey, the officiating 
clergy being Dean Bradley, Archdeacon Farrar, Canon 
Westacott, and Canon Rowsell. Among the large congregation 
which assembled in the Abbey were the Marquis of Hartington, 
Mr. Childers, Lord Monk-Bretton, Sir A. Otway, General Arthur 
Ellis (for the Prince of Wales), Colonel Colville (for the Duke 
of Cambridge), Lord Brabourne, the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord 
Ashbourne, the Lord Advocate, Mr. D. Plunket, Mr. R. Spence~, 
Sir L. Pelly, Mr. Caine. Mr. Osborne Morgan, Sir J. Peas’, 
Mr. Baumann, Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth, Mr. Ritchie, Earl 
Compton, Mr. G. Bruce, Sir J. Colomb, Sir W. Barttelot, 
Sir H. Havelock- Allan, and other M.P.’s. At the com- 
mencement of the service. Mr. W. J. Winter played 
Schubert’s Funeral March. Dean Bradley, in his address, 
said there were sighs of sorrow in the land. It wasa sigh 
from a nation’s heart when it felt it had lost one whose 
voice had again and again stirred the enthusiasm of his 
countrymen, whose name had been for nearly half a century 
a power in England, and who, by his splendid achievements 
and by his solid worth, had won by degrees the homage, not of 
friends and partisans alone, but of all parties and classes. 
He slept not within those walls, where many would fain have 
laid him, but in a simple gr ve among his own people and his 
own kindred. He was laid to rest, not with pealing anthem 
and stately service, but with the simple rites of which he spoke 
in years gone by with such fecling and impressive eloquence. 
For the first time in the history of that great church they 
marked the burial day of one who had lived and died within 
the circle of a once despised community, and they prayed that 
it might rebuke the bitterness of party strife within and 
without the Church.. The anthem, “All go to one place ” 
(Wesley), was then sung, after which the assistant organist 
played the Dead March in “Saul.” 


Frank Bright, Mr. Walter M:Laren, Mrs. Blakey, Mr. Roger 
Clark, Mr. Leonard Roth, Mr. Vaughan (Stipendiary Magistrate 
at Bow-street), and Mrs. Tanner, Mr. Curry, and Mr. Bernard 
Roth. he workpeople of the firm walking alongside the 
hearse were selected from the various departments in the 
works and from the London and Manchester houses of the 
firm, Mr. A.S. Thompson being the representative of the London 
branch. 

All along the route, which was nearly a mile in length, the 
window-blinds of the houses were down, and this manifestation 
of mourning was general throughout the town. As the pro- 
cession slowly passed along, the crowds of people who lined 
every street on either side evinced, by their reverent bearing, 
the deep sense of the solemnity of the occasion. The amount 
of space in the Friends’ burial-ground scarcely afforded stand- 
ing room for four hundred people, but additional accommo- 
dation for friends and mourners was obtained by the removal 
of a wall which separated the ground from the adjacent 
churchyard of St. Stephen. On the arrival of the hearse at 
the cemetery, the coffin, which was covered with wreaths of 
flowers, was borne to the grave, which was surrounded by the 
family of the late Mr. Bright and a number of persons who 
attended either as personal friends or representatives of 
public bodies. Her Majesty was represented by General 
Gardiner ; and among those present were Mr. Chamberlain, M.P., 
Sir George Trevelyan, M.P., Mr. Arnold Morley, M.P., Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P., Mr. George 
Dixon, M.P.. Mr. William Rathbone, M.P., Mr. Powell- 
Williams, M.P., Sir William Plowden, M.P., and Mr. J. W. 
Maclure, M.P. (whose brother is the Vicar of Rochdale), The 
silence which prevailed amongst the people surrounding the 
grave was broken by Mr. Braithwaite, a fellow worshipper 
with Mr. Bright. He, with great emotion, offered a prayer 
tiat God would enable those then gathered together to take 


Me 
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THE FUNERAL OF MR. BRIGHT. 


The Chapel Royal, St. James's, was crowded on Sund: y 
morning ; among those present being the Lord Chamberlain, 
Lord Skelmersdale, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone, Lord Cork, Mr, Campbell-Bannerman, M.P., and 
Mr. Stuart Wortley, M.P. The sermon was preached by the 
Bishop of Ripon, the Right Rev. W. Boyd-Carpenter. After a 
sermon upon the duties and responsibilities of life, the Bishop 
closed with a eulogy of Mr. Bright. Search, he said, the 
tents of Israel, there will be found in many the silver and 
gold which sullies and degrades; but in the tent of John 
Bright will be found none. Dr. Vaughan, the Dean of Lla - 
daff, preaching in the Temple Church on Mr. Bright's cel - 
brated quotation from 2 Kings iv. 3, “ I dwell among mine own 
people,” closed his sermon with a direct reference to the death 
of Mr. Bright. “ It is no part of our office,” he said, “ while weare 
stillamong the living, to pronounce sentence ypon men gone from 
among us to a more merciful and therefore more righteous 
tribunal. But it does become us to thank God for them as we 
mark their upward flight, to gather up the fragments of their 
special examples, and strive to write them deeply upon hearts 
left behind. Many things are for admiration only. Gre: t 
gifts of persuasion, great endowments of oratory, delightful 
beyond comparison of other talents to the .ear and io the 
memory, have no special admonition for us who survive. 
It is otherwise with features of character. That courage 
which could brave the disapproval of a nation — more 
difficult still, the ridicule of a Parliament—by protest- 
ing against what it counted an unrighteous war; that dis- 
interestedness which could resign power for a like cause 
in later years at the call of conscience; that honesty which 
could sacrifice the most entrancing, most illustrious of 
friendships, when it couid no longer accompany the onward 
march of policy; that superiority, all along and all through, 
to the world’s smile or frown, though it knew, better almost 
than any, the luxury and the torture of the two—these things are 
not for admiration only, they are for emulation. These, and 
one thing more—accounting perhaps for these. That ‘sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity’—a simplicity unawed by the 


with them from that burial-ground the lessons of a life wh} 
should encourage them to renewed earnestness and serie 
to duty. A brief address was given by Mr. W. §. Lae 
principal of the Friends’ College at Ackworth, at the 
close of which the coffin was lowered into the gra : 
bearing four wreaths, one from the Queen with an autograph 
and the words “Mark of respect,” one from the Prince a 
Princess of Wales, one from the workpeople, and a fourth fe 
Miss Cobden with the sentence, “In loving memory of ie 
father’s best friend.” For a few moments the gons Be 
daughters of Mr. Bright lingered with the friends who had 
joined them, gazing at the coffin as it lay within the grave 
and then proceeded to the meeting-house, where they sat in 
silent meditation for a short time. Mr. Braithwaite, who had 
prayed by the graveside, now spoke some words of consolation 
end hope. Dr. Hayle bore his testimony to the virtues of theiy 
d:parted friend; and the Vicar of Rochdale, Canon Maclure 
suid he should esteem it a great privilege if he might. 
before that meeting closed, be allowed to repeat athe 
a ostolic benediction, which being spoken, the proceedings 
t:rminated and the funeral party returned to One Ash, 4 
large number of people who had been unable to obtain 
admission to the burial ground waited outside until the close 
of the interment, when they were permitted to enter ang 
inspect the grave. ; 
In most of the churches and chapels in Rochdale next day 
reference was made by the clergymen to the death of My 
Bright. There was a large attendance at the morning service 
at the Friends’ Meeting-house. Amongst the members of the 
family who were present were Mr. and Mrs. John Alber; 
Bright, Dr. and Mrs. Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Clark, Mr. John 
Bright Clark, and Mr; and Mrs. Lucas. Mr. Bright's un. 
cushioned seat in the corner of one of the front forms was left 
unoccupied, Mr. J. J. Sparkes opened the meeting by reading 


tyrannies, unspoilt by the flatteries, of that which calls 
itself society ; a singleness which knew no side-look or second 
purpose ; a transparency, alike of speech and motive, which, 
fearing God, feared none beside; a naturalness and a homeliness 
which brushed aside fashion and was never ashamed of 
the rock from which it was hewn. These things separately, 
much more these things combined, have left us at once the 
poorer and the richer by reason of this death—the poorer, 
because we laid to sleep yesterday the contemporary man; the 
richer, because he is added now to the roll of English worthies, 
and go to the long list of individual witnesses to the kind of 
thing that England honours, and that England will not let 
die, ‘I dwell among mine own people.’ It was the choice of 
the life—unwillingly departed from, contentedly returned to. 
Death has set the seal of permanence upon it. He sleeps 
where he ‘ dwelt.” 


Mr. Beckett, M.P., has given £1000 to the Doncaster In- 
firmary, as a gift from himself and other members of the 
family, in memory of the late Lady Beckett. 


Miss Ada Bell has had the honour of showing the Princess 
of Wales some of her watercolours and oil paintings (of Jand- 
scape, figure, and flowers) intended for the Royal Academy 
and the Grosvenor Gallery. 

Lady Elizabeth Villiers has offered to increase her donation 
for providing new stalls in Peterborough Cathedral from £ 1200 
to £1400. The Cathedral Restoration Committee has, accord- 
ingly, decided to contract as soon as possible for the con- 
struction of as many of the stalls as the subscriptions promised 
may warrant. 

The Revenue Returns for the financial year ended March 31 
show a net decrease as compared with the previous year © 
£1,329,442. This, however, is apart from a transfer 0 
£1,400,000 in respect of Probate Duty to the Local Taxation 
Account—but for which there would have been an increase. 
As it is, the revenue is £1,545,812 more than the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s estimate. 
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THE SILENT MEMBER. 


e Prime Minister led the way in Parliament in paying 
earnest tribute to the memory of Mr. Bright. Nothing could 
have been happier than the speech in which the Marquis of 
Salisbury lauded the eloquence and rectitude of the great 
statesman whose loss we all mourn. The sincere euloginm 
Sins the more marked as it came from one who is himself 
master of an admirably lucid style of speaking. It is, perhaps, 
too much to hope we shall ever again listen to a voice as 
sweetly clear as that of Mr. Bright sin his prime—absolutely 
as clear as a silver bell, flinging forth tenor notes of 
penetrating resonance. But if was impossible in listen- 
ing to Lord Salisbury’s gravely - uttered panegyric in 
the House of Lords on that Twenty-eighth of March 
to avoid recognising that the noble Marquis has acquired 
a plainness of delivery, an English directness of speech, 
not unworthy of Mr. Bright himself. His Lordship 
stood with head slightly bent, as is his custom, and! with his 
hands resting lightly on the table, and he was greeted with a 
murmur of sympathetic cheers as he thus worthily rendered 
homage to Mr. Bright oa In the first place, he was the 
createst master of English oratory that this generation — I 
may say, several generations back, have produced. I have met 
men who have heard Pitt and Fox, and in whose judgment 
their eloquence, at the best, was inferior to the finest efforts 
of John Bright. At a time when much speaking has 
depressed and almost exterminated eloquence, he main- 
tained that robust, powerful, and vigorous style of 
English, which gave a fitting expression to the burning 
and noble thoughts he desired to utter.” Lord Salisbury was 
similarly happy in his hearty tribute to the personal worth of 
his noble friend, the late Duke of Buckingham, who had with 
remarkable ability acted as Chairman of Committees. This 
well-deserved praise was gracefully echoed by Earl Granville, 
who likewise warmly extolled the high character of his late 
colleague, Mr. Bright. 

The House of Commons was at its fullest on the Twenty- 
ninth of Mareh, and the scene was most impressive when 
every member uncovered out of respect to the memory of 
one of the greatest ornaments of the House. The Earl of 
Rosebery. an assiduous attendant on all notable occasions, was 
conspicuous in the Peers’ small gallery ; and, looking down on 
the crowded benches, not improbably thought how much 
better the House would usually look were hon. members to 


make it a rule not to wear their hats inside the chamber. ° 


Like the late Narl of Beaconsfield in this respect, Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. W. H. Smith, and, indeed, nearly all the colleagues of 
the First Lord of the Treasury, do sit uncovered. But the 
Marquis of Hartington and the great majority of members still 
cling to the old fashion of wearing their hats in the House. 
That this would be a custom more honoured in the breach 
than the observance was made manifest to all eyes at the 
memorable sitting in question. 

Upon the pallid face of Mr. Gladstone, seated between Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley on the thronged front 
Opposition bench, was the general gaze fixed ; for on the day 
of Mr. Bright’s death the Leader of the House had, in the 
best of taste, courteously left it to a convenient date for 
Mr, Gladstone’s attendance to give expression to the prevailing 
sentiment of regret at the loss sustained by the country. The 
venerable Leader of the Opposition, though blanched by 
seventy-nine winters, seemed none the worse for his journey to 
Scotland to attend the funeral of Sir Thomas Gladstone. 
When Mr. Smith had with much fervour, and not with- 
out a becoming tremor in his voice at the outset, dwelt 
felicitously on the salient features of Mr. Bright’s career 
and character, the right hon. gentleman reading from 
the notes of his prepared address in his anxiety to use 
appropriate phrases—then Mr. Gladstone rose from his 
place amid a solemn hush. There was in his erect figure 
not a particle of age visible, save in the frosty-white of his 
scanty locks and in his deeply-lined face. Mr. Gladstone 
looked as hale and upright as a man of thirty as he stood by 
the table—with only the briefest notes on the small piece of 
note-paper on the box before him. There was a. personal 
significance in Mr. Gladstone’s opening reference to the satis- 
faction Mr. Bright must ‘have felt at the triumph of almost 
every great cause to which he had devoted his heart and mind. 
The one illustrious orator who ranks with Mr. Bright by 
common consent, Mr. Gladstone delivered himself of praise 
which was praise indeed when ‘he said—< He was, and de- 
lighted to be, one of the chief guardians among us of the 
purity of the English tongue. He knew how the character of 
a nation is associated with its language, and he was enabled, 
as an Englishman profoundly attached to his country—the 
tongue of the people being to him almost an object of worship— 
to preserve the purity of the language of Shakspeare and 
Milton.” Finally, it was in the finest strain of eloquence 
that Mr, Gladstone said of Mr. Bright that “he elevated 
political life to the highest point —to a loftier standard 
than that which had hitherto been bequeathed to his 
country.” As Leader of the Liberal Unionist party, 
and as one whose political career had been in a great decree 
shaped by Mr. Bright, the Marquis of Hartington, with a 
heartier ring in his voice than usual, joined in the chorus of 
warm eulogy ; and the noble Lord was followed by Mr. Justin 
MCarthy, an old friend of Mr. Bright’s in the days of the 
Morning Star. On behalf of Ireland, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy 
claimed the right to lay an immortelle on the grave of 
the great Englishman who had departed. That ‘Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain should not have said something apter of his 
political mentor occasioned some surprise. But, taken alto- 
gether, the Parliamentary tribute to Mr. Bright's memory was 
worthy the sad occasion. 


Mr. Herbert Henry Asquith, the hon. and ‘learned member 
for East Fife, has already so distinguished himself by his 
telling speeches in the House as to render it wellnigh certain 
he will be invited to join the next” Liberal Administration 
when it is formed. Rather below the medium height, Mr. 
Asquith has a lawyer-like face, full of thoughtfulness, a 
powerful voice, and the skill to use it with effect. He added 
to his Parliamentary repute by the cogent way in which he 
Supported Mr. Fenwick’s motion, on the Twenty-ninth of 
March, in favour of the payment of members. Many weighty 
arguments were adduced by other hon. members against the 
proposed innovation, and a count-out closed the discussion. 


On the First of Apvril, Captain Bowles (who had on the 
previous Saturday been returned for Enfield by a majority of 
1512 over the Liberal candidate, Mr, Fairbairns) took his seat 
anid Ministerial cheers, 

The Prince of Wales on the same date made his first 
‘ppearance this Session in the Peers’ Gallery of the 

ower Honse, his Royal Highness being accompanied by 
Admiral Lord Alcester. The attraction was obvious. Mr. 
conard Courtney took the chair in place of the Speaker; and 
the House was promptly launched into Committee of Supply 
do the new Navy proposals of Lord George Hamilton—a 
emand for 21,500,000 for new men-of-war. Again had hon. 
members before them Mr. Cremer’s amendment declaring it 
inexpedient to authorise this large incress2 of expendi‘ure, on 


the score that the previously admitted adequacy of our naval 
armaments warranted the rejection of the scheme. But it was 
not the pacific speech of this working-man member that 
the Prince had come down to hear. It was evidently 
the rattling and masterly address of Lord Charles Beres- 
ford that had drawn the Prince. He approvingly watched 
his gallant and noble friend as, in characteristic sailorlike 
fashion, he once more pleaded with earnestness that the nation 
should be strengthened by such additions to our fleets as 
would give us a Navy at least equal to any other two 
European Powers. Mr. Forwood and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty defended the Ministerial Budget for the Navy ; 
Mr. Smith applied the closure ; and, Mr. Cremer’s amendment 
being defeated by a majority of 171, the Government's 
resolution was sanctioned by 251 against 75 votes. It may be 
added that Lord Randolph Churchill, roused from the twirling 
of his moustache by the invitation from the Conservatives of 
Birmingham to stand for the vacant seat, after consideration 
declined the honour. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


The French Senate has passed the Convention setiling the rela- 
tions between England and France in respect to cable commu- 
nication. The Chamber, by 263 votes to 206, has agreed to a 
credit of 50,000f. for the competition for a monument in com- 
memoration of the first Revolution, to be erected on the site 
of the Tuileries, the expense, however, being cut down from 
12,000,000f. to 2,000,000f.—Splendid spring sunshine favoured 
the Mi-Caréme, or “Mid-Lenten,” festivities in Paris—The 
Eiffel Tower has reached its full height of 984 ft., and the 
French flag was hoisted on the crowning mast on March 31. 
Only the lifts remain to be fitted up and the cupola at the top 
to be covered over. Apart from this the tower is finished, At 
half-past two the ceremony of hoisting the flag was performed 
by M., Hiffel, in the presence of M. Berger, several Municipal 
Councillors, and a few privileged guests—The trial of the 
leaders of the League of Patriots was commenced on April 2, 
before the Correctional Tribunal in Paris. They all denied 
that the League was a secret society, and they called a large 
number of witnesses in support of their declaration. 

Queen Christina returned to Madrid with her household on 
March 29 from.her visit to Queen Victoria at San Sebastian. 
All the Madrid authorities, the Ministers, the Infantas Isabella 
and Hulalia, and Duke Antonio de Montpensier were at the 
station to welcome her Majesty back to her capital. The 
leading journals express the greatest satisfaction at the success 
which has attended the meeting of the Queens of England and 
Spain, and express the hope that so auspicious an event may 
make even more friendly, if possible, the relations between 
two countries whose interests so seldom clash. 

The National Council of Switzerland have unanimously 
ratified the Commercial Treaty with Italy. 

The German Emperor and Empress attended a dinner 
which was given, on March 28, in their’ honour by Sir 
H. Malet at the British Embassy in Berlin. On the 31st the 
Emperor visited the scene of the inundations in West Prussia, 
which the Empress Frederick visited last June. Prince 
Bismarck celebrated his birthday on April 1, and received the 
personal congratulations of the German Emperor and messages 
from almost all the Sovereigns of Europe. Count Herbert 
Bismarck has returned to Berlin from his visit to the German 
Embassy in London. 

The Lower House of the Hungarian Diet have passed the 
Army Bill without amendment. 

The United States Senate have confirmed the President's 
nominations of the following representatives in foreign 
countries :—Mr. R. T. Lincoln (a son of President Lincoln) 
to Great Britain, Mr. A. T. Rice to Russia, and Mr. Patrick 
Egan to Chili, They have rejected the nomination of Mr. 
M. Halstead to Germany. 


The Victorian revenue for the past quarter amounted to 
£2,183,000, showing a net increase of £165,000 over the corre- 
sponding period of last year. The increase from customs 
amounted to £148,000, and from railways to £56,000.. The 
receipts from the territorial departments have decreased by 
£52,000. The total increase of revenue for the past. financial 
year amounted to £1,349,000. 

Beneficial rains have fallen in New South Wales, especially 
in the districts where they were much needed. 

Telegrams from Auckland give accounts of a disastrous 
hurricane which swept over the Samoan Islands on March 16 to 
18, and sank every merchant-vessel in the roads. Three 
German and three American war-ships were wrecked, and 
the loss of life is set down at 150. Her Majesty’s ship Calliope 
was the only vessel that escaped, as she had her steam up, and 
got outside the reef before the fury of the storm burst. 


Sir James Hannen and Mr. Justice Denman will be the 
Easter Vacation Judges. - 

At St. Anne’s Church, Soho, Bach’s Passion music is sung 
on Friday evenings during Lent, and on Good Friday at four. 

Mr. J. H. Bonawitz's “ Requiem” is announced for April 17 
at Prince’s Hall. 

In our description, last week, of the new free Thames ferry 
at Woolwich, it should haye been mentioned that the electric- 
lighting for the two boats is supplied by Messrs. Laing, 
Wharton, and. Down, of New Bond-street. 

Our Portrait of the late Duke of Buckingham is froma 
photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company, Regent- 
street. Our group of portraits of the Queen of Spain and her 
three children is from a photograph by Fernando Debas, of 
Madrid. 

The weekly entertainment at Brompton Hospital on April 2 
was arranged by Miss Mary Liddell, and consisted of songs by 
the Ladies Jane and Alice Cole and Captain F. C. Ricardo ; 
violin solos by Mr. Maurice Sartoris ; also songs, with banjo 
accompaniment, by Miss Mary Liddell, the patients joining in 
the chorus. ‘This lady also played in a pianoforte duet (on 
airs from “ Dorothy ”) with Mr. Arthur Walsh, M.P. Nearly 
everything was encored, and the various performers most 
kindly responded. ‘The second part consisted of “Old Cronies,” 
the characters thoroughly well sustained by Mr. E.:H. Whit- 
more and Mr. Arthur Bourchier. The patients thoroughly 
enjoyed the evening's entertainment. 

Professor Stokes, M.P., presided at the meeting of the 
Victoria Institute on April 2, when a paper on the Creation 
Tablets gave rise to interesting remarks on the originals of 
these tablets, from which it appeared that, like the most 
ancient Egyptian, so did the most ancient Babylonian records 
show the early existence of a monotheistic religion. Refer- 
ence was also made to the disadvantages under which European, 
specially English, exploration still laboured in Babylonia. 
Mention was also made of the great value of some new tablets 
from Sippara, a site the discovery of which, like all others in 
Babylonia, was due to Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, whose knowledge 
of the country, as well as of its present inhabitants and their 
language, hid been of such value to the nation. 


~ 


ie 
THE PLAYHOUSES. 


Many years ago there was produced—I think at the Thédtre 
brangais—in Paris a one-act play of singular charm. It was 
called “L'Gillet Blanc.” A young Marquis, an émigré in 
England, stirred to deeds of daring and adventure by a pretty 
woman, lays a wager that, notwithstanding the extreme danger 
of the escapade, he will cross over to Trance, make his way 
to his ancestral chateau, and bring back in proof of the 
adventure one of the famous white carnations for which the 
garden is famous. So far so good. The boy Marquis crosses 
the sea to France, steals into the garden of his old chateau, and 
of course falls desperately in love with a pretty girl he finds 
there. So much in love is the handsome lad that he is in 
extreme danger of being caught and executed; but the girl's 
love for her boyish hero is really stronger than his, for she aids 
his escape, gets him on board the handy lugger, and the curtain 
falls as a shot announces the sailing of the little ship and the 
safety of the adventurous Marquis. Now, surely here we have 
the germ of Mr. Outram Tristram’s unfortunate “Panel 
Picture”? The hiding boy in the grounds of the old chateau, 
the face looking in at the window, the agony of the faithful 
woman in the house, the ultimate safety, and the departing 
ship—they are all there. Some such idea elaborated might 
have made a good romantic play; but it was fatal to 
attach to it a deep and unfathomable mystery, in which 
burglars and safe-breakers and fanciful sketches of the late 
lamented Mr, Peace play a conspicuous part. No one could 
possibly understand why a somewhat common-place story of a 
fashionable burglar, who gets into an old chateau as an 
honoured guest and proceeds to tap the walls and search for 
hidden sapphires, was surrounded with a sauce piquante of 
Balzac and the Council of Thirteen. A political or socialistic 
scoundrel, a Nihilist, or a gentleman of some kindred persua- 
sion, might very properly have been served up with the sauce 
piquante of mystery and slow music; but surely not Mr. 
William Sikes or the Spider! Everyone in the house seemed 
to be expecting that the burglarious Count was somehow 
interested in the fate of the concealed Communist ; but when 
he turned out to be one of a thieving-gang, a very ordinary Bank- 
holiday young man, the previous excitement fell to zero. It 
would not surprise me in the least to hear that Mr. Outram Tris- 
tram originally intended this for a Nihilistic play. The sapphires 
and the burglars were an afterthought. Probably the “ Panel 
Picture” was designed before the “Red Lamp,” and it was 
thought that the Nihilistic barrel would not bear tapping 
again just yet. If so, this fully accounts for the difficulty, 
for the sapphire story does not hang well together with the 
Communist in ambush. How true it is, however, that experi- 
ence teaches. Mr. Outram Tristram raay be surprised to hear 
that before the first act was over many of the audience in- 
stinctively felt that the play would be an unhappy failure. 
It had passed the ordinary allotted limit and had failed com- 
pletely to arrest the attention of his audience. And yet Iam 
told by those who heard the play read, who studied it at home, 
who rehearsed it on the stage, who worked at it loyally and 
well, that this difficulty never occurred to anyone until the 
very last moment. It was not until the scene was set and the 
action began that anyone had the faintest idea that the play 
was not wholly interesting. It is unfortunate, but no 
words will mend the matter. Lady Monckton worked 
like a brave woman under very trying circumstances, and 
did her utmost to pull the play out of the fire. She was 
exposed to the heat of the battle and was in the very hottest 
part of the fight ; but she never gave in, but led her men on 
when many would have sounded the recall. Mr. Beauchamp, 
Mr. Leonard Cautley, Mr. J. G. Grahame, and others, also did 
their utmost to prevent defeat—but Fate willed it otherwise. 
No acting in the world can save a play that has not in it the 
initial elements of interest. Some of us have been kindly and 
courteously taken to task for suggesting that an attempt was 
made by the audience to make poor Mr. Outram Tristram a 
victim of the persecution known as “author-baiting.’ We 
are assured on what appears to be incontestable evidence that 
authors would never be baited or bullied at all unless they 
insisted on appearing before the curtain in answer to a 
sycophantic cheer from injudicious friends and irresponsible 
* dead-heads,.” The “orders” who come and cheer to order 
want to see the “author of the general misery”; the paying 
public wish him anywhere but on the stage. Hence these 
tears! Surely the whole system of calling for authors is an 
absurd one? It should be reserved—if, indeed, it is any com- 
pliment at all—for very special and exceptional occasions. It 
has lost all meaning and significance. It is as absurd a fashion 
in its way as to demand a “speech” from a harassed manager 
or an exhausted actor. When authors are as often hissed as 
cheered when they do appear, surely their self-respect should 
suggest a little reticence ? : 

Another instance: Mr. Sidney Grundy has given to the 
stage some admirable and enduring work, plays of which he 
may well be proud, original work in a vein apart from other 
men, adaptations of the very first order of merit. But was 
Mr. Grundy really proud of “ Merry Margate” ?—proud enough 
of it to be called and complimented on it asa work of art? I 
trow not. He did not even own that it was an original play. 
Few could detect in it much of the brilliance of Mr. Grundy’s 
terse and telling style. And yet he took a call for “ Merry 
Margate.” and appeared in answer to a very mixed and half- 
hearted summons. And what, after all, is ““ Merry Margate”? 
A brief opportunity for exaggerating the comic mannerisms of 
Mr. W.S. Penley and Miss Lottie Venne, both in themselves 
as funny as they can be, but both evidently anxious to get out 
of themselves occasionally. and to play characters that are not 
distinctly labelled and_ ticketed “Penley and Lottie Venne, 
passengers to Farceland.” Well, “ Merry Margate” raises a 
laugh, but it is not a honest or a hearty laugh. It is hollow— 
a ghostlike laugh. 


The Theatre for April, with its usual review of the drama, 
music, and the fine arts, has photographs of Miss Olga Nether- 
sole and Mr. E. D. Ward. 

The Lyceum Theatre will be closed in Passion week for five 
nights—namely, from April 15 to 19, reopening on Saturday, 
April 20, with “Macbeth.” The hour of commencing for the 
remainder of the season will be eight o'clock. : 

Tn our Illustration of the Strand farcical comedy of * The 
Balloon,” last week, we regret to say the lady portrayed was, 
by misadventure, wrongly named. It was Miss Gabriel Goldney 
(the fair Miss Vere, who fears her dog has been poisoned) who 
was depicted, and not Miss EK. Terriss. 

On April 2, 250 turnpike-gates on the South Wales roads 
were thrown open free of toll under the provisions of 
the Local Government Act, and nearly 1000 miles of highway 
were thus disturnpiked. ‘This relieves the users of the roads 
of an annual burden of £25,000. 

By the permission of the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen, a 
bazaar, realising a scene from the “ Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainment,’ has been held in the Indian music-room at 
their residence, 27, Grosvenor-square, on behalf of the 
Church Building Fund of St. Mary's, in the Hast-End. 
everal notable artistes gave their services, 
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“ His action was never guided, for a single moment, by any considerations of personal or party selfishness ; he was inspired by nothing but the purest patriotism and benevolence.” 


LORD SALISBURY SPEAKING OF MR. BRIGHT IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
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” 


‘The character of the man lies deeper than his intellect, deeper than his eloquence ; it is the object not only of admiration and of gratitude, but of reverential contemplation. 


MR. GLADSTONE SPEAKING OF MR. BRIGHT IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
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The interview between Queen Victoria and Queen Christina, 
Regent of Spain, at San Sebastian, on Wednesday, March 27, 
Was a gratifying event, which has a peculiarinterest from the 
Situation of Queen Christina, a young widow charged with 
the cares of the State on behalf of an infant son born not 
long after the lamented death of her husband. Queen Maria 


Christina Désirée Henrietta Pélicité Renier, born in July, 1858, . 


is daughter of the late Archduke Ferdinand of Austria and 
Archduchess Elizabeth. In November, 1879, she became the 
second wife of the late King of Spain, Alphonso XII., whose 


first wife, Maria de las Mercedes, daughter of the Duc de . 


Montpensier, had died in June, 1878, leaving no’children. ‘The 
Fd daugh ters of the present Queen are the Infanta Maria de las 
I Apo Princess of the Asturias, born Sept.-11,-1880,and the 
a oe Maria Theresa, born Noy. 12, 1882. King Alphonso XII. 
tnt Noy. 25, 1885; and his son, the present’ King Alphonso 
His o? was born nearly five. months afterwards, May 17, 1886. 
5 's sister, Maria de las Mercedes, then ceased to be Queen of 
hei according to the law which gives preference to male 
re rhe The late King Alphonso XII. was the son of Queen 

abella II., who succeeded her father. King Ferdinand VIL, 


THE QUEEN-REGENT OF SPAIN AND HER THREE CHILDREN. 


in 1833, and whose right to the throne was disputed by 
the Carlists in a civil war; she reigned, notwithstanding, 
until the revolution of 1868; after which the throne was 
some time vacant, and was accepted in December, 1870, 
by the Italian Prince Amadeo, Duke of Aosta, who was deposed 
in Tebruary,.1873.. Alphonso XII. was proclaimed King’ of 
Spain in December, 1874, his mother having abdicated in his 
fayour.. His widow. Queen Christina, has already won the 
hearts of many of her son’s subjects. She has begun to obtain 
the first-fruits of the policy she sketched out for herself one 
day. when she said to a Captain-General of Madrid, pointing 
to the cradle’'where the infant monarch, only a few. months 
old, was sleeping peacefully : “ My devotion to the interests of 
my child and my. own virtue will be. my shield and my 
guarantee of success in this my adopted country, in the sixteen 
long years that separate me from my. boy’s majority.” 


In the presence of a large number of leading citizens, the 
Mayor of Liverpool formally opened an exhibition of decor- 
ative and applied art in the Walker Art Gallery in that city 


on March 30, when Sir James A. Picton read a short address 
on “ Industrial Decorative Art.’ The varied collection which 
now occupies the exhibition-rooms is very interesting. In 
what is known as the Grosvenor Room are objects which 
are most likely to appeal to the artistic eye, the walls 
being graced with some rather remarkable cartoons for 
stained-glass windows and mural decoration. Here are 
Mr. E. Byrne-Jones’s cartoons— The Day of Judgment,” 
“ Paradise,’ and “The Woman of Samaria”; Mr. Henry 
Holliday’s design for the memorial window to Lord I, 
Cavendish, placed by the Commons in St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster ; Mr. Walter Crane’s sketches for a painted frieze of 
Longfellow’s “Skeleton in Armour,” and Messrs. W. Morris 
and George Porter are also represented. Art furniture, 
ceramic art, wall-paper, “ Japanese leather,” art in gold and 
silver, wood-carving, book-binding, decorative bird-stuffing, 
and other matters make the display worth seeing. 

The: rifles of the Hon. Artillery Company have been 
returned to the Company, consequent upon the appointment 
of the new commanding officer and adjutant. Arrangements 
are in progress for the early return of the field-guns. - 
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MAGAZINES FOR APRIL. 


Nincteenth Century.—The satirical acrimony of the tone of 
Professor Huxley’s controversy with the Rey. Dr. Wace and the 
Bishop of Peterborough, concerning the authority of the New 
Testament writings, is-rather unpleasing. ‘The Earl of Meath, 
an Alderman of the new London County Council, defines the 
proper work for that important body. The seal-fisheries of New- 
foundland are described by Lady Blake, whose husband was 
Governor of the Colony. Lord Powerscourt offers his counsels 
for the benefit of Ireland, and Sir William Gregory narrates 
his personal reminiscences of Daniel O'Connell. Mr. T. 
Serutton, President of the Chamber of Shipping, disputes the 
accuracy of Mr. Plimsoll’s statistical estimate of the loss of 
property by preventible disasters to our mercantile marine. 
The evils of gambling and other immorality at Monte Carlo 
are exposed by the Rey. Henry Sidebotham. Mr. Walter Frewen 
Lord reviews the acts of former British administration in the 
Ionian Islands; the curative treatment of lunatics, “as 
patients, not as prisoners,” is discussed by Dr. J. B. Tuke ; and 
the Marquis of Lorne suggests a plan for the settlement of 
emigrants in Canada, 

Contemporary Review.—A French writer, M. G. Monod, and 
an English one, Mr. P. G. Hamerton, examine the prospects of 
Republican Government in France, which both regard as pre- 
carious, from the weakness of the Executive and the irrecon- 
cilable hatred between Parliamentary factions. Professor 
A. V. Dicey explains the precise rules of English law on all 
points concerning the rights of persons attending a meeting, 
not unlawful in its object or procedure, held in an open public 
place. He shows that they may not, in any case, use weapons 
likely to kill, maim, or do grievous bodily hurt against other 
people who obstruct or interfere with the meeting ; certainly 
not against policemen, whatever be the illegality of the order 
to prevent or disperse the meeting. Their remedy is to be 
sought by individuals in the meeting, who have been assaulted, 
prosecuting the policemen in a court of law. The Rey. 
Horace Waller again directs attention to the East African 
slave-trade, and to the difficulty of suppressing it by naval 
or diplomatic action at Zanzibar. He describes the con- 
dition of slaves in the clove-plantations of Pemba, a neigh- 
bouring island, and charges the Indian mercantile residents 
in Zanzibar, who are British subjects, with supporting the 
atrocious system. He commends a scheme proposed by 
Captain F. D. Lugard, for putting down the raids of slavers 
in the interior of Africa, by the aid of armed steam-boats on 
Lake Nyassa and Lake Tanganyika. Dr. HE. A. Freeman, the 
historian, entering the domain of theological argument, con- 
tends that the credibility of the orthodox Christian notion of 
the “scheme of salvation” is not impaired by modern know- 
ledge of the smallness of our earth, and of its position as one 
planet among others, belonging to one among myriads of 
other systems in the stellar universe. The Rev. Dr. Dale’s 
“ Impressions of Australia” conclude.with anestimate of the 
state of religion and morals in our southern colonies. There 
is no end to plausible conjectures about Shakspeare. Here is 
Dean Plumptre showing it to be quite possible that Shak- 
speare once visited Bath, Bristol, Glastonbury, and Wells, and 
that he may also have been at Cardiff. We can only be sure 
that he did not travel by the Great Western Railway. “The 
Ethics of the Turf,” by Mr. James Runciman, presents a 
hideous picture of social corruption. Professor Stuart’s 
article on the Metropolitan Police, which he would put under 
the management of the London Council, does not carry much 
weight, and it is waste of time to discuss such a proposal. 

National Review.—‘“ Look seaward, Sentinel!” a fine 
poem with lyric strophes and choruses, by Mr. Alfred Austin, 
should be worth some votes in support of the proposed increase 
of the British Navy. We thank Madame Blaze de Bury for 
recommending several French novels, especially those of 
M. Anatole France, “Th. Bentzon” (Madame Blanc) and 
* La Neuvaine de Colette,” as pure and noble in moral senti- 
ment, while powerfully interesting works of fiction. The 
physiological speculations of “A. Smith” on the “ brain- 
power of plants,” seem to us rather mystical than scientific. 
Mr. Herbert Haines, discussing the problem of international 
law with reference to attacking undefended coast-towns, 
leaves a painful doubt whether an enemy would abstain from 
inflicting such mischief on our shores. Mr. G. Leslie Smith 
severely condemns the pretensions and attitude of the Indian 
Native Congress. ‘Macbeth, considered as a Celt,” and “ The 
Sonnet in America,” are topics of some literary interest. A 
biographical memoir of Grimm, the industrious French- 
German miscellaneous writer of the last century ; an essay, 
by Mr. C. A. Cripps, on the competitive system in trades and 
manufactures ; and Mr. H. Seton Karr’s account of the hunting 
of the wapiti deer, called the North American elk, are the 
remaining contributions. 

Universal Review.—The salt-tax for Indian revenue, treated 
by Colonel Grimley, is an important subject ; but to place it as 
the foremost article in a magazine of this character does not 
seem good editorial policy. Mr. H. D. Traill’s flight of 
humorous imagination, “A Day with Primeval Man,” 
cleverly illustrated by the drawings of Mr. C. H. Shannon, is 
far more attractive. Mr. Bradiaugh, M.P., relates some curious 
anecdotes of the House of Commons in times preceding the 
reign of Charles I. The tale called ‘An Unfinished History,” 
by Mrs. Lynn Linton, is continued, but, of course, not finished. 
Mr. Robert Buchanan censures several of his literary contem- 
poraries, whom he mentions by name, but whom he is pleased 
to range together as “the Modern Young Man.” Mr. Archi- 
bald Forbes exposes the red-tapery of the War Office in the 
matter of his well-earned claim to a Zulu war medal for carry- 
ing despatches after the battle of Ulundi. A spirited trans- 
lation of a Russian ballad by Mr. W. R. 8. Ralston, two short 
poems by Mr. C. W. Boyd, and an article on Zanzibar by Mr. 
J. E. C. Bodley, are contained in this miscellany, which was 
published, as usual, in the middle of last month. 

Blackwood’s Magazine.—The most important article here 
is Colonel Mark S. Bell’s description of the Karun River, near 
the mouth of the Euphrates, in the Persian Gulf, recently 
opened to free navigation, and of the provinces and towns in 
Persia to which access is obtained by this route, evidently 
one of great commercial and political value. “A Burmese 
Boat-Journey ” on the river Sittang ; the romance of a Naiad, 
called “ Airy Nothing”: several chapters of “ Lady Baby.” 
and reviews of new books, with verses and translations, fill 
the remaining pages. 

Murray's Magazine.—Three novels, “ Derrick Vaughan,” 
by Edna Lyall ; the “ Comedy of a Country House,” by Julian 
Sturgis ; and “ The Reproach of Annesley,’ by Maxwell Gray, 
supply enough fiction, and of fairly good quality. Among the 
other articles, Mrs. Knight Bruce, of Bloemfontein, gives an 
interesting account of Khamé, the chief of the Bamangwato, 
at Shoshong, in the northern part of the Bechuana country. 
He appears to be a native African Prince of high character 
and intelligence, a Christian gentleman, an enlightened ruler, 
and worthy of esteem and sympathy, as, indeed, we had often 
heard from his English visitors. 

Maemillan’s Magazine—As an example of the literary art 
of elaborate depreciation and detraction, Mr. Saintsbury’s 


— 


critical essay on Leigh Hunt is a very thorough performance. 
“Marooned” is coutinued by Mr. Clark Russell, the unsur- 
passed master of marine romance. Mr, H. Arthur Kennedy's 
dream of witnessing a representation of the “ Philoctetes” of 
Sophocles in ancient. Athens-has its-charm for the lovers- of 
the Greek drama. A memoir of the late Kemal Bey, Governor 
of Lesbos and Chios, illustrates the conflict of democratic 
opinions with Turkish official traditions. Those who love 
their dogs not wisely but too fondly may resent the argu- 
ments of a writer denying the imagined mental and moral 
superiority of that animal to other domestic pets. Mr. T. 
Hodgkin’s memoir of a precocious Roman little boy, in the 
reign of Domitian, who was killed by premature and excess- 
ive literary study, is a warning against “overpressure” in 
modern times. 

Longman’s Magazine-—Mr. Walter Besant's story, “The 
Bell of St. Paul's,” as the discerning reader must have fore- 
seen in its beginning, is not confined to the idyllic life of 
innocent, though eccentric, characters residing in seclusion at 
Bankside. Oliver Luttrell, the highly-educated scientific 
physician, whom we know to be the child of a race of low 
rogues and vagabonds, develops the hereditary moral taint, 
and finds his way into the worst of bad company, with a 
brother and sister and a, horrible old grandmother steeped in 
vice and crime. Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Lady Car” is proceeding ; 
and a short tale called “ Little Sister,’ by Mrs. Musgrave, has 
much pathetic interest. . 

Cornhill Lagazine.—Further chapters of “The County ”; a 
story of Kentish rustic life called ‘‘ Moth-Mullein,” by the 
author of “ Mehalah,” and one called “Two Days in his Life,” 
are given this month, with an article on birds of prey, and an 
account of Napoleon’s residence in Elba. 

Temple Bar.—Iin the way of story-telling, there are chapters 
of “ Arminell,” “A Chronicle of Two Months,” and “ Paul's 
Sister,” with the short tale of “Sophy,” which is tragical. 
Some very painful details of the insanity of the late Austrian 
Crown Prince Rudolph, and of the circumstances of his 
suicide, might have been spared. The anecdotes of Lord 
Beaconsfield are trivial and disparaging ; some of the state- 
ments respecting him are not correct: he never was, for 
instance, at a private school at Winchester. 

Time.—Yet another paper of reminiscences of the late 
Laurence Oliphant! The treatise on Mithraism, by Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, is a learned and judicious account of that wide- 
spread ancient religion, which embodied great ideas of spiritual 
truth, and which rivalled Christianity in its prevalence under 
the Roman Empire until the fourth century. There is a 
description of the “ Lost Property Office” of the Metropolitan 
Police ; and one of the Mont de .Piété, the great pawning 
establishment in Paris for the assistance of the poor. Mr, F.C. 
Philips continues “ Young Mr. Ainslie’s Courtship.” 

English Illustrated Magazine-—Mr. Algernon Swinburne, 
who is of Northumbrian family, writes some verses in the 
Scottish dialect, the lament of a Jacobite exile. The opposite 
shores of the Channel at Dover and Calais, Folkestone and 
Boulogne, Newhaven and Dieppe, are illustrated by Mr. G. L. 
Seymour’s drawings, with notes by Mr. W. Syme. “The 
Better Man,” by Mr. Arthur Paterson, is located in New 
Mexico. Mr. J. E. Hodgson, R.A., writes thoughtfully of his 
suburban garden, and draws some bits of it. Mr. Hugh 
Thomson furnishes humorous illustrations of the old ballad, 
“ A-hunting we will go.” Mr. Archibald Forbes tells a story 
of soldier life. ‘Sant’ Ilario,’ by Mr. F. Marion Crawford, is 
continued. 

Woman's World.—Mrs. Crawford, of Paris, relates several 
historical examples of modest women, Joan of Arc the most 
illustrious, wearing men’s clothes; the latest is Madame Dieu- 
lafoy, travelling with her husband in Persia. Sedan-chairs, 
which many of us can remember in us2, the feminine fashions 
in dress, the need for lady poor-law guardians, the reasons (in 
Miss Lucy Garnett’s opinion) against woman suffrage, the 
attractions of Florida, scent and scent-bottles, the employment 
of women in type- writing and shorthand - writing, and 
gymnastics for girls, are discussed by several writers, and 
there are many good engravings, 

The American magazines, Harper's Monthly, The Century, 
Scribner's, Lippincott’s,and the Atlantic Monthly. are welcome 
on this side of the ocean. Good Woods and the Leisure Hour 
contain much pleasant and useful reading. The Jllustruted 
Naval and Military Magazine, Colburn’s United Service 
Magazine, The Gentleman's Magazine, Belgravia, The Scason, 
The Theatre, The Argosy, Casscll’s Magazine, Fores’s Sporting 
Notes and Sketches, Myra’s Journal of Dress and Lashion, 


Atalanta, and the Ladies’ Treasury, maintain their respective | 


places in favour. Messrs. Cassell and Co. have commenced a 
new monthly serial, Conquests of the Cross, narrating the 
history of missionary enternrises all over the heathen world, 


A recent orchestral concert of the students of the Royal 
College of Music gave fresh evidence of the progress made. by 
the pupils. 

The young lady who lately appeared in England under the 
name of Nikita, and who achieved much success as a concert 
vocalist, has appeared in Italian opera at Moscow, where, it is 
said, she has been enthusiastically received. 

Those clever juvenile instrumentalists, Miss Ethel and 
Master Harold Bauer's recent musical afternoon at Prince's 
Hall, included. their performance of several works by Herr 
Grieg, besides others by Bach, Brahms, &c. Of the talent of 
Miss and Master Bauer respectively as pianist and violinist 
we have before spoken in commendation, and these were 
again successfully displayed. 

The Governors of the Queen Anne’s Bounty Corporation 
have held a meeting for the consideration of applications for 
grants to meet private benefactions offered on behalf of 
benefices in England and Wales with net incomes not exceeding 
£200 per annum. The grants applied for are far in excess of 
the sum at the Governors’ disposal, and they have selected 
eighty-nine benefices for a grant of £200 each, while in two 
cases only are they able to give a second grant of £200. The 
total amount thus voted is £18,200, and the value of the 
benefactions to be attracted thereby is estimated at £35,000. 

The Association of Chambers of Commerce held their 
annual meeting at the Hotel Métropole on March 26, under 
the presidency of Mr. E. 8. Hill, who congratulated the dele- 
gates upon the improvement in trade. Among the resolutions 
adopted was one condemning the system of “ gigantic 
monopolies which threatened to disorganise some of the most 
important branches of our trade for the sole benefit of specu- 
lators,’ and appointing a special committee to consider the 
question of legislation on the subject.—The meetings were 
resumed next day. A long resolution was carried, declaring 


that the time has arrived for large and comprehensive . 


measures to make secondary education throughout the United 
Kingdom more efficient and systematic, and urging that a 
responsible Minister of Education should be appointed. The 
annual banquet, which was attended by a large number of 
distinguished guests, was held at night at the Hotel Métropole, 
Colonel E. 8. Hill, C.B., M.P., presiding. 


MUSIC. 


The second concert of the Philharmonic Society's new goa. 
occurred, as already mentioned, on March 28—too late tc 
comment until now. The occasion derived especial heat 
from the appearance of Mr. Cowen, the appointed conductor 
whose absence as director of the music at the Australian 
Exhibition was prolonged somewhat beyond his ori ee 
intention, thus preventing him from directing the first Phil 
harmonic Concert, his place at which was supplied by De 
Mackenzie. Mr. Cowen on his reappearance in St. Jnmce. 
Hall, on March 28, was welcomed with a warmth whi 

A 4 ich 
proved in what high esteem he is held. € concert 
included the first performance in London of Dr, Villier 
Stanford’s new Suite for violin with orchestra. ‘The ce 
had previously been given, with success, at Berlin. It consist 
of several movements, entitled, respectively, overture ae 
mande, ballade, tambourin, and a finale in gigue style. "The 
antique and the modern schools are blended with some skili 
although with occasional signs of laboured effort. The lively 
last movement appeared to be the most effective portion of the 
work. The suite, which had the advantage of Herr Joachim’s 
fine performance of the violin solo portion, was conducted by 
the composer. A special feature at the concert was the teal 
admirable performance of Grieg’s pianoforte concerto C 
A minor by Madame Backer-Grondahl. The lady—who made 
her first appearance in England—is a native of Norway, and 
consequently a countrywoman of the composer whose concerto 
was performed by her. She has achieved great eminence 
abroad as a pianist, a composer for her instrument, and a 
teacher thereof; and her performance on the occasion now 
referred to justified the reputation which had preceded her as 
a. brilliant and intellectual executant. The concerto was con- 
ducted by the composer. Other details of the concert require 
no mention, beyond stating that vocal pieces were contributed 
by Malle. Trebelli. 

The Saturday afternoon Popular Concert of March 30 in- 
cluded the last appearance this season of Herr Grieg, who 
played his charming “ Lyric Pieces,” Op. 43, for piano solo ; and 
in association with Madame Néruda, his Sonata, with violin, 
Op. 45. Madame Grieg (who also appeared for the last time 
this season) sang some of her husband's characteristic lieder, 
At the evening concert of the following Monday Madame 
Néruda was announced to appear for the last time this season, 
Bach’s Concerto for two violins was a prominent feature, 
assigned to the lady violinist and Herr Joachim. f 

The previous necessarily brief record of Mr. Isidore De 
Lara's extra vocal recital at Steinway Hall must be here 
supplemented by mention of a special feature of the pro- 
gramme—the appearance. as a vocalist, of Mrs. Bernard-Beere, 
the celebrated actress, who sang, with emphatic declamation 
and great vocal power, “ ‘lhe Minstrel Boy” and “ The Bailiff’s 
Daughter of Islington.” Some overearnestness of style may 
doubtless be attributed to the anxiety of the actress in her 
novel position as a vocalist, for which career the lady has 
evident natural qualifications which will be more fully 
manifested with the advantage of further technical study, 
Other effective vocal performances were given, including Mr. 
De Lara’s rendering of his own popular compositions. 

The Royal Choral Society has nearly completed its series of 
performances, only one more concert remaining in completion 
thereof. For the ninth performance, M. Benoit’s “ Lucifer” 
was announced, having been postponed from Jan. 16, when 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust” music was given instead. “Lucifer” is the 
production of a Belgian composer who is held in high esteem 
abroad, and the work was given for the first time in England 
on the occasion now referred to. Of the merits of the com- 
position we must speak hereafter. 


The Highbury Philharmonic Society recently gave the 
fourth concert of its eleventh season. The programme, besides 
Mr. Clay’s cantata, “ Lalla Rookh,” included three movements 
from an orchestral Suite composed by Signor Mancinelli, 
and entitled “ Cleopatra.” 

Herr Stavenhagen’s recent pianoforte recital at Prince’s 
Hall could but be barely mentioned until now. This remark- 
able young pianist has greatly developed in style since his 
first appearances in this country. His wondrous command 
of the most elaborate technical difficulties was again demon- 
strated on the occasion now referred to, especially in his 
execution of Liszt's sonata in B minor; while his subordina- 
tion of exceptional power was notably exemplified in his 
exquisitely delicate rendering of Schumann's series of graceful 
pieces entitled “ Papillons.” In his performance of Beethoven's 
sonata in A flat, Op. 110, Herr Stavenhagen proved that he is 
a master of the classical as well as the brilliant style. 

Mrs. Charles Yates (Mrs. Dutton Cook) recently gave an 
interesting pianoforte recital at the Guildhall School of Music, 
her programme having comprised Sterndale Bennett's cha- 
racteristic sonata, entitled “‘The Maid of Orleans,” besides 
pieces of various styles and schools. The lady displayed those 
high qualities of taste and execution which have gained her a 
distinguished position among English pianists. 

The eighteenth of the present series of Saturday Afternoon 
Concerts at the Crystal Palace took place on March 30, when 
Herr Joachim played his Hungarian concerto and smaller solo 
pieces. Of the first-named work—in which national character- 
istics are so distinctly realised—we have more than once before 
spoken. The many elaborate difficulties of the solo portion 
were again finely rendered by the composer of the work; a 
scena by whom was effectively sung by Miss Little. 

That accomplished vocalist, Mr. Max Heinrich, gave the 
first of three song-recitals at Steinway Hall on April 2, with 
an attractive programme. 

Of Mr. Harvey Lohr’s eighth annual concert, at Prince's 
Hall on April 4, we must speak hereafter. The occasion 
derived importance from the production of a new pianoforte 
quartet, composed by the concert-giver, to whom the principal 
part was assigned in the programme. 

It is stated that arrangements have been made for the pro- 
duction of Verdi’s latest dramatic work, “ Otello,” at the 
Lyceum Theatre, after the close of Mr. Irving’s season, 11 
July. Some members of the company of La Scala, at Milan 
(where the opera was originally produced in 1887), are to be 
brought over. Great interest will be felt in this production of 
Verdi's new Shakspearian work, a feature in which is the 
authorship of the Italian libretto by Signor Boito, the poet- 
composer of “ Mefistofele.” It is also reported that negotia- 
tions are in progress for Mr. J. H. Mapleson’s occupancy of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre for a season of Italian opera. 

The “ Wind Instrument Chamber Music Society ” announced 
its second of a series of three concerts, at the Royal Academy 
of Music, on April 5. There is a special interest about these 
performances—sustained as they are by first-rate executants—- 
which should ensure their success. ‘ 

A stringed orchestra, consisting of a numerous band of 
pupils of the Guildhall School of Music, recently gave a con- 
cert, at which the excellent training of instrumentalists, under 
the skilled direction of Mr. Weist Hill, was manifested in the 
performance of various pieces, among them having been % 
graceful gavotte of Mr. Hill’s composition, 
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CHIN-KIANG, IN CHINA. 

i Chin-Kiang, the scene of the ferocious attack 
a bree mob on the British and American Consulates, is 
5 ral the secondary “treaty ports” which have been opened 
oe iuropean trade. It is situated on the Yang-tze-Kiang, a 
ho dred and fifty miles from the sea, where that great river, 
sit flowing in a general direction east by north, forms 
_ estuary turning southwards to the coast. Here the 
an nd Canal of China has one of its entrances from the 
eae the town, enclosed by walls four miles in circuit, 
ae in the angle between the river and the canal, 
amth hills rising close behind it. Two miles away, in 
ni river, is Silver Island, elevated about 400 ft., covered 
with rich foliage, and adorned with several Buddhist temples. 
Chin-Kiang has seen much warfare ; in July, 1842, it was 
captured by the British forces under Sir Hugh Gough, after a 
fierce resistance; and it was held by the Tai-ping rebels 
during four years, from April, 1853, to 1857, when many 
puildings were destroyed. As it commands the navigation of 
the Yang-tze-Kiang and of the Grand Canal, with a great 
commerce and the tribute of grain from the southern pro- 
yinces, it is a place of much importance. In 1861 it was 
made a treaty port, and a British mercantile settlement was 
formed on a piece of land extending a quarter of a mile along 
the bank of the river above the mouth of the Grand Canal, 
pounded by a steep hill to the west, called Yin-Shan. The 
British and other Consulates, with the Maritime Customs’ 
Offices, for foreign trade, and the foreign merchants’ settle- 
ment, have since been re- 
moved to the other side of 
the river. The extremely 
rapid current of the river 
along its bank renders it 
inconvenient for ships to 
lie close to the wharves; 
but steamers are accus- 
tomed to stop at Chin- 
Kiang in going up to 
Nanking, which is forty- 
four miles distant, or to 
the remote inland port of 
Hankow. 

The riot of Feb. 4 seems 
to have originated in dis- 
putes between the Chinese 
of Chin-Kiang and the 
Sikh police employed by 
the Municipal Council of 
the foreign settlement; 
but some Chinese soldiers 
are accused of haying in- 
stigated the populace to 
acts of outrage and vio- 
lence. The mob first 
attacked the police-station, 


Scily then broke the windows 
tn, Jf of the houses of some 
LM); members of the Municipal 


Council, plundered ware- 
houses and private dwell- 
ings, and went on to set 
fire to the British Consulate, which was entirely destroyed. The 
Consul, Mr. Mansfield, with his wife and two young children, 
had just time to escape. The American Consul, with his 
family, and all the English and foreign merchants, were driven 
from their homes, and got on board a vessel in the river. The 


A CHINESE SOLDIER, CHIN-KIANG. 


A MOHAMMEDAN AT CHIN-KIANG. 


Chinese officials seemed powerless ; the magistrate’s palanquin 
was smashed to atoms, and he himself was roughly handled. 
Telegrams were sent to Shanghai for aid. and on the second 
day her Majesty's ship Mutine sailed for Chin-Kiang. By the 
time she arrived. the local authorities had poured a large body 
of troops into the settlement, where there was nothing to be 
done but to keep watch over the ruins of a flourishing com- 
mercial station. By noon on the 7th all was quiet. Chin-Kiang 
is the centre of the famine districts of Southern Kiangsu, and 
Mr. Mansfield, the British Consul, was most active in collecting 
funds and distributing relief. A large number of the dis- 
tressed people were collected in the town, but this had 
nothing to do with the riot, which arose 
from a quarrel between a Sikh and a 
Chinaman employed as interpreter at the 
American Consulate. Both went to the 
police station, where the Chinaman com- 
plained that he had been ill-treated. On 
examination by the doctor and inspector 
this statement proved unfounded. Mean- 
while a crowd collected round the station, 
and on leaving it the Chinaman pretended 
to be exceedingly ill, and fell down as if 
dead. The mob raised the ery that the 
policeman had killed him, and instantly 
attacked the station. 


A drawing-room meeting was held on 
Saturday, March 23, under the pre- 
sidency of the Rey. Llewellyn Davies, at 
the house of Miss Jackson, Seymour- 
street, Portman-square, when a handsome 
set of silver antique cups was presented to Mrs. Westlake, 
on behalf of school managers, teachers, and other friends in 
the Marylebone Division, in token of their appreciation of 
her services for twelve years on the London School Board as 
one of the members for the Marylebone Division. 
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THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

The annual financial statement for 1889-90 was made in the 
Viceroy’s Council on March 27 by Sir David Barbour. A sum- 
mary of its principal features sets forth that the accounts for 
1887-3 have closed with a deficit of Rx.2,028,000, this sum 
including an expenditure of Rx.456,000 on account of special 
defence works. ‘The revised Estimates for 1888-9 show a deficit 
of Rx.202,000, including as expenditure Rx.818,000 on account 
of special defence works, and a surplus of Rx.616,000 if the 
cost of these works be excluded. The Budget Estimates for 
1839-90 show a surplus of Rx.106,000, after providing 
Rx.1,103,000 for special defence works. Excluding the cost of 
these works, the surplus is Rx.1,209,000, Sir David Barbour, 
alluding to the position of silver, says: “The present condition 
is not one of permanent equilibrium. Either there will be 
continuous progress in the direction of demonetising silver 
and substituting gold, or the world will revert to the old 
system of double legal tender.” Sir David holds that the 
action of the United States and the Continental nations of 
Europe may bring on a crisis at any moment, and declares that 
no solution of the currency question is possible without inter- 
national agreement. 


Sir Evelyn Wood, the new General in command at Alder- 
shott, opened the mancenvre season on March 25. The great 
feature of the manceuvres was the presence in the ranks of 
one of the opposing forces of fourteen Public School Corps. 
Sir Evelyn Wood held a review in the Long Valley of all the 
Cavalry and Horse Artillery of the Division, these parading 
under Sir Drury Lowe, about 1300 strong, with ten guns, the 
Cavalry consisting of the Royal Dragoons, the 16th Lancers, 
and the 18th Hussars, 

An exhibition and bazaar of industrial and fine arts, 
contributed by officers, warrant officers. non-commissioned 
officers and men (and their wives and families), of the Army, 
Reserve, and Auxiliary forces of the British Empire, including 
the gentlemen cadets at Woolwich and Sandhurst, will be held 
in London in 1890, in aid of the establishment and main- 
tenance of Church of England Soldiers’ Institutes. These 


institutes are club-houses provided by members of the national 
Church for the free use of all soldiers wearing her Majesty’s 


SILVER ISLAND, CHIN-KIANG, 


uniform, and are absolutely unsectarian and distinctly non- 
proselytising. Those which have been established at Alder- 
shott and Colchester show how much an institute conducted 
on the above-mentioned principles is appreciated and made 
use of by soldiers of all denominations. 


CHIN-KIANG, CHINA, THE SCENE OF THE ATTACK ON THE BRITISH CONSULATE. 
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CLEOPATRA: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE FALL AND VENGEANCE OF HARMACHIS, THE 
ROYAL EGYPTIAN, AS SET FORTH BY HIS OWN HAND, 


By ‘HoH, RIDER HAGGARD, 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
OF THE TROUBLE OF CLEOPATRA} OF HER OATH TO HARMACHIS; AND 
OF THE TELLING BY HARMACHIS TO CLEOPATRA OF THE SECRET 
OF THE TREASURE THAT LAY BENEATH THE MASS OF “ HER.”’ 


HAT same __ night 
Cleopatra summoned 
me to her private 
chamber. I went, 
and found her much 
troubled in mind; 
never before had I 
seen her so deeply 
moved. She was 
alone; and, like 
some trapped lioness, 
walking to and fro 
across the ~ marble 
floor, while thought 
chased thought across 
her mind, each as 
clouds scudding o’er 
E the - sea, for -a 

moment casting its 
shadow in her deep eyes. 

“So’thou art come, Har- 
machis,’’ she said, resting for a 
== while, as she took my hand. 
“Counsel me, for never did I 
need counsel more. - Oh, what 
days have the Gods measured 
out to me! days restless as the 
ocean! No peace have I known from childhood up, and 
it seems none shall I ever know. Scarce by a very little 
have I escaped thy dagger’s point, Harmachis, when 
this new trouble, that, like a storm, has gathered beneath 
the horizon’s rim, bursts sudden o’er me. Didst mark 
that tigrish fop? Well should I love to trap him! How 
soft he spoke! Aye, like a cat he purred, and all the 
time he stretched his claws. Didst mark the letter, too? it 
has an ugly look. I know this Antony. When I was but 
a child, budding into womanhood, I saw him; but my eyes 
were ever quick, and I took his measure. Half Hercules and 
half a fool, with a dash of genius veining his folly through. 
Easily led by those who enter at the gates of his voluptuous 
sense; but if crossed, an iron foe. ‘True to his friends, if, 
indeed, he loves them; and ofttimes false to his own interest. 
Generous, hardy, and in adversity a man of virtue; in pro- 
sperity, a sot and a slave to women. How deal with such a 
man, whom Fate and Opportunity have, despite himself, set 
on the crest-of Fortune’s wave? One day ’t will o’erwhelm 
him ; but till that day he sweeps across the world and laughs 
at those who drown.”’ 

“ Antony is but a man,’’ I answered, ‘‘and a man with 
many foes; and, being but a man, he can be o’erthrown.”’ 

“Aye, he can be o’erthrown; but he is one of three, 
Harmachis. Now that Cassius hath gone where all fools go, 
Rome hath thrown out a hydra head. Crush one, and 
another hisses in thy face. There’s Lepidus, and, with him, 
that young Octavianus, whose cold eyes may yet with a smile 
of triumph look on the murdered forms of empty, worthless 
Lepidus, of Antony, and of Cleopatra. If I go not to Cilicia, 
mark thou! Antony will knit up a peace with these Parthians, 
and, taking the tales they tell of me for truth—and, indeed, 
there is truth in them—will fall with all his force on Egypt. 
And how then?”’ 

“ How then? Why, then we’ll drum him back to Rome.”’ 

‘© Ah! thou sayest so, and perchance, Harmachis, had I not 
won that game we played together some twelve days gone, thou, 
being Pharaoh, mightest well have done this thing, for round 
thy throne old Egypt would have gathered. But Egypt loves 
not me, nor my Greek blood; and but now have I scattered 
that great plot of thine, wherein half the land was meshed. 
Will these men, then, arise to succour me? Were Egypt true 
to me, I could, indeed, hold my own against all the force that 
Rome may bring; but Egypt hates me, and had as lief be 
ruled by the Roman as the Greek. Still might I make defence 
had I the gold, for with money soldiers can be bought, where- 
with to feed the maw of mercenary battle. But I have none ; 
my treasuries are dry, and though there is wealth in the land, 
yet do debts perplex me. These wars have brought me ruin, 
and I know not how to find a talent. Perchance, Harmachis, 
thou who art, by hereditary right, Priest of the Pyramids,” and 
she drew near and looked me in the eyes, ‘‘ perchance, if long 
descended rumour does not lie, thou canst tell me where I can 
touch the gold to save thy land from ruin, and myself from the 
grasp of Antony? Say, isit so?” 

I thought a while, and then I answered : 

‘“‘And if such a tale were true, and if I could show thee 
treasure stored by the mighty Pharaohs of the most far off 
age against the needs of Khem, how can I know that thou 
wouldst indeed make use of that wealth to those good ends?”’ 

“Ts there, then, a treasure?’’ she asked curiously. ‘‘ Nay, 
fret menot, Harmachis ; for of a truth the very name of gold at 
this time of want is like the sight of water in the desert.”’ 

‘<T believe,” I said, “‘ that there is such a treasure, though 
I myself have never seen it. But this I know, that if it still 


lie in the place where it was set, ’tis because so heavy a curse | 


shall rest upon him who wickedly and for selfish ends shall 
lay hands thereon, that none of those Pharaohs to whom it hath 
been shewn have dared to touch it, however sore their need.” 

“So,’? she said, ‘‘ they were cowardly aforetime, or else 
was their need not great. Wilt thou show me this treasure, 
then, Harmachis?’’ 

“‘ Perchance,’’? I answered, ‘‘I will show it to thee, if it 
still be‘there, when thou hast sworn that. thou wilt use it to 
defend Egypt from this Roman Antony and for the welfare of 
her people,”’ 

“T swear it!’’ she said earnestly. ‘‘Oh, I swear by every 
God in Khem that if thou showest me this great treasure, L 
will defy Antony and send Dellius back to Cilicia with words 
more sharp than those he brought. Aye, I’ll do more, Har- 
machis: so soon as may be, I will take thee to husband before 
all the world, and thou thyself shalt carry out thy plans and 
beat the Roman eagles off.’’ 

Thus she spoke, gazing at me with truthful, earnest eyes. 
I believed her, and for the first time since my fall was for 
a moment happy, thinking that all was not lost to me, and 
that with Cleopatra, whom I loved thus madly, I might yet 
win my place and power back. 

“« Swear it, Cleopatra !’’, I said. 


_ servants we left with the boat. 


_was not great enough to consecrate the act. 


“T swear, beloved! and thus I seal my oath!”’ and she 
kissed me on the forehead. And I, too, kissed her; and we 
talked of what we would do when we were wed, and how we 
should overcome the Roman. 

And thus was I again beguiled; though, verily I believe 
that, had it not been for the jealous anger of Charmion— 
which, as shall be seen, was ever urging her forward to fresh 
deeds of shame—Cleopatra would have wedded me and broken 
with the Roman. And, indeed, in the issue, it had been better 
for her and Egypt. 

Far into the night we sat, and I revealed to her somewhat 
of that ancient secret of the mighty treasure hid beneath the 
mass of ‘‘ Her.’? Thither, it was agreed, should we go on the 
morrow, and the second night from now attempt its search. 
So, early on the next day, a boat was secretly made ready, 
and therein did Cleopatra enter, veiled as an Egyptian 
lady about to make a pilgrimage to the Temple of Horemku. 
And I also, cloaked as a pilgrim, entered with her, and with 
us ten of her most trusted servants hidden as sailors. But 
Charmion entered not with us. We sailed with a fair wind 
from the Canopic mouth of the Nile; and that night, pushing 
on with the moon, we reached Sais at midnight, and here 
rested for a while. At dawn we once more loosed our craft, 
and all that day sailed swiftly, till, at last, at the third 
hour from the sunset, we came in sight of the lights of the 
fortress which is called Babylon. Here, on the opposite bank 
of the river, we moored our ship safely in a bed of reeds. 

Then, on foot and secretly, we set forth for the Pyramids, 
which were at a distance of nigh upon fifty stadia (about six 
miles), Cleopatra, I, and one trusted eunuch, for the other 
Gnly for Cleopatra I caught an 
ass that was wandering in a tilled field, and threw a cloak upon 
it. hereon she sat, and I led the ass by paths I knew, the 
eunuch following after us. And, within little more than an 
hour, having gained the great causeway, we saw the mighty 
pyramids towering up through the moonlit air and aweing us 
to silence. On we passed, in utter silence, through the haunted 
city of the dead, for all around us stood the solemn tombs, till 
at length we climbed the rocky hill, and stood in the deep 
shadow of Khufu Khut (the splendid Throne of Khufu). 

“Of a truth,” whispered ‘Cleopatra, as she gazed up the 
dazzling marble slope above her, everywhere blazoned o’er 
with a million mystic characters—‘‘of a truth, there were 
Gods ruling in Khem in those days, and not men. ‘This place 
is sad as Death—aye, and as mighty and as far from man. Is 
it here that we must enter ?”’ 

“Nay,” I answered, ‘‘it isnot here. Pass on.” 

I led the way through a thousand ancient tombs, till we 
stood in the shadow of Ur (the Great), and gazed at his red, 
heaven-piercing mass. 

“Ts it here that we must enter ?’’ she whispered once again. 

‘‘Nay,’”’ I answered, ‘‘it is not here. Pass on.”’ 

And we passed on through many more tombs, till we stood 
in the shadow of Her,* and Cleopatra gazed astonished at its 
polished beauty, which for thousands of years had, night by 
night, mirrored back the moon, and at the black girdle of 
Ethiopian stone that circled its base about. For of all 

yramids this is the most beautiful. 

“Ts it here that we must enter?’’ she said. 

I answered, ‘‘ Yea, it is here.”’ 

And we passed round between the temple of the worship 
of his divine Majesty, Menka-ra, the Osirian, and the base 
of the pyramid till we came to the north side. Here in the 
centre is graved the name of Pharaoh Menka-ra, who built the 
pyramid to be his tomb, and stored therein his treasure against 
the need of Khem. 

“Tf the treasure still remains,’’ I said to Cleopatra, ‘‘as in 
the days of my great-great-grandfather, who was priest of this 
pyramid before me, it remained, ’tis hid deep in the womb of 
the mass before thee, Cleopatra ; nor can it be come by with- 
out toil and danger, and terror of the mind. Art thou pre- 
pared to enter—for thou thyself must enter and must judge ? 0 

“Canst not thou goin with the eunuch, Harmachis, and 
bring the treasure forth? ’’ she said, fora little her courage 
began to fail her. 

‘‘ Nay, O Cleopatra,’”’ I answered, ‘‘ not even for thee and 
for the weal of Egypt can I do this thing, for of all sins it 
would be the greatest sin. But this it is lawful for me to do. 
I, as hereditary holder of the secret, may, upon demand, shew to 
the ruling monarch of Khem the place where the treasure lies, 
and show also the warning that is written. And if on seeing 
and reading, the Pharaoh do deem that the need of Khem is so 
sore and strait that it is lawful for him to brave the curse of 
the dead and draw the treasure forth, it is well, for on his 
head must rest the weight of this dread deed. ‘Three 
monarchs, so say the records that I have read, have thus dared 
to enter in the time of need. They were the divine Queen 
Ha-ta-su, that wonder known to the Gods alone ; her divine 
brother Men-Kheper-ra (Thotmes the Great) ; and the divine 
Mi-amen (Rameses II.). But of these three Majesties, not one 
when they saw dared to touch; for, though sore their need, it 
So, fearing 
lest the curse should fall upon them, they went hence 
sorrowing.”’ 

A little she thought, till at last her spirit overcame her fear. 

“* At the least I will see with mine own eyes,’’ she said. 

“‘Tt is well,’ I answered. Then, stones having been piled 
up on a certain spot at the base of the pyramid, to somewhat 
more than the height of a man by me and the eunuch who 
was with us, I climbed on them and searched for the secret 
mark, no larger than a leaf. And with some trouble, for the 
weather and the rubbing of the sand had worn even the 
Ethiopian stone, I found it. Having found it, I, ina certain 
fashion, pressed thereon with allmy strength. Even after the 
lapse of years unnumbered the stone swung round, showing a 
little opening, through which a man might scarcely creep. 
As it swung, a mighty bat, such as I had never seen before 
for bigness, for his measure was the measure of a hawk, flew 
forth and for a moment hovered over Cleopatra, and then in 
circles sailed slowly up and up till at the last he was lost in 


' the bright light of the moon. 


But Cleopatra uttered a cry of terror, and the ewnuch, who 
was watching, fell down in fear, believing it to be the guardian 
spirit of the pyramid. And I, too, feared, though naught I 
said. For even now I do believe that it was the spirit of 
Menka-ra, the Osirian, who, taking on himself the form of a 
bat, flew forth from his holy House in warning. ~~ 

A while I waited, till the foul air should clear from the 
passage. Then 1 drew forth the lamps and kindled them, 
and passed them, to the number of three, into the entrance of 
the passage. This done, I went to the trusty eunuch, and, 
taking him aside, I swore him by the living spirit of Him who 
sleeps at Abouthis, that those things which he was about to 
.see he should not reveal. 

This he swore, trembling sorely, for he was very much 
afraid. Nor, indeed, did he reveal them. 

This being done, 
taking with me a coil of rope, 
middle, and beckoned to Cleopatra to come. 


which I wound around my 
Making fast 


the skirt of her robe, she came, and I drew her through the - 


* The “ Upper,” now known as the Third Pyramid. 


I clambered ‘through the opening, — 


opening, so that at length she stood behind me in the pags 
which is lined with slabs of granite. After her come ee 
eunuch, and he also stood in the passage. And then, he 
taken counsel of the plan of the passage that I had brat 
with me, and which, in signs that none but the initia i 
can read, was copied from those ancient writings thas oa 
come down to me through one-and-forty generations of = 
predecessors, the priests of this Pyramid of Her, and. o¢ th 
worship of the temple of the Divine Menka-ra, the Osiy = 
led the way through that darksome place towards the 
silence of the tomb. Guided by the feeble light of our lamps 
we passed down the steep incline, gasping in the heat i 
the thick, stagnated air. Presently we had left the Bie 
of the masonry and were slipping down a gallery hewy - 
the living rock. For twenty paces or more, it ran stee fos 
Then its slope lessened, and shortly we found ome 
in a chamber painted white, so low that I, being tall had 
scarce room to stand ; but in length four paces, and in breadtl 
three, and cased throughout with sculptured panels. ee 
Cleopatra sank upon the floor and rested a while, overcome by 
the heat and the utter darkness. my 

“Rise !’? Isaid. ‘‘ Here we must not linger, or we faint,” 

So she rose, and, passing hand in hand through that 
chamber, we found ourselves face to face with a mighty door of 
granite, let down from the roof in grooves. And once more | 
took. counsel of the plan, pressed with my foot upon a 
certain stone, and waited. Then, suddenly and softly, I know 
not by what means, the mighty mass heaved itself from its bed 
of living rock. We passed beneath, and found ourselves face 
to face with a second door of granite. Again I pressed 
on a certain spot, and of itself this door swung wide, and we 
went through, to find ourselves face to face with a third door 
yet more mighty than the twain through which we had won 
our way. Following the secret plan, this door I struck 
with my foot upon a certain spot, and slowly it sank as though 
at a word of magic till its head was level with the floor of 
rock. We crossed and gained another passage which 
descending gently for a length of fourteen paces, led us into a 
great chamber, paved with black marble, more than nine 
cubits high, by nine cubits broad, and thirty cubits long. 
In this marble floor was sunk a great sarcophagus of 
granite, and on its lid were graved the name and titles of the 
Queen of Menka-ra. In this chamber, too, the air was more 
pure, though by what means it came thither I know not. 

‘“Ts the treasure here ?’’ gasped Cleopatra. 

‘“Nay,’”’ I answered; ‘‘ follow me,’’ and I led the way to 
a gallery, which we entered through an opening in the floor 
of the great chamber. It had been closed by a trap-door of 
stone, but the door was open. Creeping along this shaft, or 
passage, for some ten paces, we came at length to a well, in 
depth seven cubits. Making fast one end of the rope that I 
had brought about my body and the other to a ring in the 
rock, I was lowered, holding the lamp in my hand, till I stood 
in the last resting-place of the divme Menka-ra. Then the 
rope was drawn up, and Cleopatra, being made fast thereto, 
was let down by the eunuch, and I received her in my arms. 
But the eunuch, sorely against his will, for he feared to be left 
alone, I bade await our return at the mouth of the shaft. Tor 
it was not lawful that he should enter whither we went. 


(To be continued.) 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS IN 1888. 
The Registrar-General’s return of marriages, births, and deaths 
registered in England and Wales during the year 1888 is now 
published. The population of England and Wales, which was 
25,974,439 in 1881, was estimated to have been 28,625,804 in 
the middle of 1888. The number of marriages registered 
during the ‘year was 203,456—namely, 40,206 in the first 
quarter of the year, 51,489 in the second, 51,540 in the 
third, and 60,221 in the fourth. For the purposes of 
this abstract England and Wales are divided into eleven 
districts, and it is worthy of notice that in every dis- 
trict the first quarter produces the smallest number, the 
last quarter the largest number, of marriages. The births 
were 879,263 in number—namely, 446,958 of males, 432.505 of 
females. The total number of deaths in the same period was 
510,690—namely, 263,216 of males, and 247,474 of females. 
More births occur in the earlier part of the year than in the 
later, the totals being 223,838 in March quarter, 224,077 June, 
214,665 September, and 216,683 December. Of the deaths, 
150,014 occurred in the March quarter, 127,821 in the 
December, 124,943 June, and 107,912 September. Of the 
eleven divisions, London is second in size, and the largest is 
the North-Western, containing Cheshire and Lancashire. The 
population of London in the middle of last year was estimated 
at 4,282,921. The marriages were 34,617 in number ; 131.078 
births occurred—of males, 66,628, and of females, 64,450; 
and 78,707 deaths—namely, 40,253 of males, and 38,454 of 
fomales. It will be seen that both in the births and deaths 
the total is greater for the males than for the females. This 
abstract gives us not only totals by divisions but also by 
counties. In each of the 11 districts the males are more 
‘humerous under both births and deaths. But if the list is 
examined by counties it will be found that the number of 
female births exceeded the number of males in three counties— 
in Huntingdon by 2, in Cambridge by 44, and in Essex by 1. 
In every county, as in the total, the deaths of males out- 
number those of females. 


The Lord Mayor, who was accompanied by the Lady 
Mayoress, presented on March 25 the prizes and certificates 
gained during the past year by the students in the educational 
and technical classes of the Polytechnic Institute, Regent-street. 

There was an extensive show of spring flowers at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Exhibition, James-street, Westminster, 
on March 26, and papers were read by Dutch and English 
florists on the culture of the hyacinth. d 

The Rey. H. H. Montgomery, Vicar of St. Mark’s, Kenning- 
ton, has been nominated to the See of Tasmania, vacant by the 
resignation of Bishop Sandford. The appointment was delegated 
by the Church in Tasmania to the Archbishop. of Canterbury 
and the Bishops of Winchester, Ely, and Manchester, and 
Bishop Sandford. 

Dr. Alfred George Edwards, late Vicar of Carmarthen, was 
confirmed as Bishop of St. Asaph on March 23, in the church 
of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside ; and on the 25th, being the Feast 
of the Annunciation (Lady Day), was consecrated at West- 
minster Abbey ; the Rev. J. Thomas Hayes being consecrated 
at the same time and place as Bishop of Trinidad. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was assisted by the Bishops of London, 
St. Albans, St. Davids, Llandaff, and Jamaica, and Bishop 
Mitchinson.—It is announced that, on the recommendation. 
of the Church Missionary Society, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has appointed to the vacant See of Travancore an! 
Cochin, South India, the Rev. Edward Noel Hodges, M.A., 0 
Queen’s College, Oxford, a missionary of the society now 
Ceylon, Mr. Hodges was formerly principal of the Society t 
College at Masulipatam, South India, and is at prese! 
principal of its college at Kandy. 
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THE LATE 
RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 


The great Tribune of the People is no more! The eloquence 
that was a power in English politics is for ever silent, and to 
the Senate and the Nation there now only remains the memory 
of a consistent life and of great deeds accomplished. English- 
men, and the Anglo-Saxon race throughout the world, will 
cherish the name and fame of Mr. Bright as the appanage of 
one who ‘‘ reverenced his conscience as his King.’’? His death 
is viewed with universal regret, alike amongst those from 
whom he recently separated on the question of Home Rule 
for Ireland, as amongst those who either shared his views 
almost entirely or who differed from him upon nearly all 
points. His sterling qualities commanded the respect of hts 
political opponents; and we can say of him, what, in some 
eyes, would have appeared to be treason fifty years ago, 
that the cardinal principles of his political creed have been 
largely accepted by the people and translated into legislative 
action by the successive Governments of his time. 

{he town of Rochdale, which owes no smull share of its 
development to the Bright family, gave birth to Mr. Bright, 
who first saw the light on Nov. 16, 1811, at his father’s house 
at Greenbank, then a kind of suburb of Rochdale. Originally, 
the Brights were settled in Wiltshire, being yeomen there, two 
centuries ago; but, after migrating to Warwickshire, they 
ultimately fixed their home in Lancashire. All the Brights 
were members of the Society of Friends. Jacob Bright, the 
founder of the firm afterwards known as Bright Brothers, was 
thrice married; and John Bright was his second child, by his 
second wife, Martha Wood, of Bolton -le- Moors. Other 
offspring of the same marriage are Mr. J acob Bright, M.P., 
Mrs. Duncan Maclaren, and Mrs. Lucas, known for her earnest 
efforts in the Temperance cause. John Bright was a very 
delicate boy, aad was only reared with great care. He was 
educated at Rochdale, Ackworth, York, and Clitheroe; and at 
the age of fifteen entered his father’s business. He grew up in 
robust Liberal principles, and it was the misfortune of many 
of his friends and relatives to suffer for conscience’ sake. Mr. 
Bright expanded his mind by Continental travel ; and he 
early began to speak in public, his favourite themes being 
temperance, the abolition of capital punishment, and political 
questions. He opposed Church rates and Church Establish- 
ments, but was in favour of a limited Monarchy. In 1837, he 
published an anonymous address, ‘‘'To the Radical Reformers 
of the Borough of Rochdale,’’ which was distinguished by much 
thought and originality. He was strongly opposed to the Tories 
on domestic questions, and especially on those matters 
affecting the food, political enfranchisement, and taxation of 
the people. His strong views gave rise to the impression that 
he was a Republican ; but in 1840 he took the chair at a great 
open-air meeting at Rochdale, called to congratulate the Queen 
upon her marriage, and down to his death he held the Sovereign 
in profound respect and esteem. 

There was something pathetic in the circumstances under 
which Mr. Bright threw himself, with all his indomitable 
energy, into the struggle for the Repeal of the Corn Laws. 
He had been married, in 1839, to Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. 
Jonathan Priestman, of Newcastle; but after two brief years 
of married happiness, this laly died, and was buried in the 
Friends’ graveyard at Rochdale. While sorrowing under this 
heavy bereavement, Mr. Bright was visited by Cobden. After 
condoling with his friend, Cobden touchingly said, ‘‘ There are 
thousands of homes in England at this moment where wives, 
mothers, and children are dying of hunger. Now, when the 
first paroxysm of your grief is past, I would advise you to 
come with me, and we will never rest until the Com Law is 
repealed.’’ From that time the two men became as David and 
Jonathan to each other. Mr. Bright entered upon the cam- 
paign with earnestness and energy, and his eloquence, com- 
bined with the powerful arguments of Cobden, soon began to 
create a powerful impression amongst thinking Englishmen. 
Mr. Bright put up for the city of Durham, and, after one un- 
successful contest, he was returned to Parliament for that city 
in 1843. It was rather curious to find him quoting during the 
election such a poet as Shelley, with whom he had little in 
common. Ata banquet, held in London to congratulate Mr. 
Bright on his return, Sir John Bowring thus happily parodied 
an epigram upon Dr. Goodenough, who was once called on to 
preach before the House of Commons :— 

Tis meet enough and fit enough the House should be enlightened, 
For sure enough they’re dull enough, and wanting to be Brightened! 

We need not now go through the records of that famous 
contest against monopoly, when Mr. Bright and his coad- 
jutors were resolved to obtain an untaxed loaf for the British 
working-man. In some respects there has been no campaign 
like it this century, even the Reform struggle paling before it 
for the bitterness, the tenacity, and the desperation with which 
on one side it was waged. Butno combination of the classes in a 
free country can expect to suppress the just rights of a nation 
for ever. The inexorable logic of facts was on the side of the 
Free Traders, and although they weze described as plunderers, 
incendiaries, and what not, their cause continued steadily to 
advance. In the House and out of it, Cobden and Bright were 
unresting in their energies, untiring in their zeal. With 
millions of paupers in England and Ireland, and food so dear 
that it was scarcely procurable even by those whose lives were 
devoted to industry, it is not surprising that common-sense 
began to prevail over custom and intolerance. At last, 
the famine prospects in Ireland convinced Sir Robert 
Peel of the utter hopelessness of the Protectionist theory, 
and he frankly abandoned it. A Conservative Government, 
deserted by many of its own rank and file, but supported by 
the Liberal and Radical hosts, swept away the obnoxious Corn 
Laws; and for this great boon the people blessed their natural 
leaders and the great Conservative statesman who had risked 
calumny and obloquy to carry this beneficent measure. As 
M. Chevalier said, many years later, when he was entertained 
by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, the names of 
Cobden, Bright, and the Ashworths deserved to be inscribed 
in letters of gold on the walls of the Chamber, and to be held 
in remembrance for ever: There was no episode in Mr. 
Bright’s long and honourable career which, in the eyes of 
posterity, will reflect greater lustre upon his name. 

Manchester elected Mr. Bright as one of its members in 
1847, thus testifying to the high position he had attained in 
the public esteem by his talents, and by his services to the 
working classes and the commercial community. ‘There was 
just one question upon which My. Bright appeared to have 
jagged behind--namely, the Factory Acts: He had opposed 
the legislation of Lord Ashley and his friends on the ground 
that it was an interference with the freedom of labour and the 
contract between employer and employed. Referring to this 
subject in his hustings speech at Manchester, Mr. Bright said, 

‘‘T have been blamed because I did not give my assent to a 
measure which I believed to be injurious to the operatives 
themselves. Iam blamed because 1 opposed the Ten Hours’ 


Bill, because I did not consent that Parliament shoul linterfere 
to close the manufactories of this country for two hours per 
day. I may have been wronz, but if wrong I am wrong in 
ignorance, and not in intention.’’ The result proved that the 
lot of the factory workers was greatly ameliorated by this 
beneficent legislation, and this was one of the very few occa- 
sions during which, for thirty or forty years, Mr. Bright was 
at variance with the prevailing popular sentiment. 

From 1847 to 1853 Mr. Bright delivered many statesman- 
like speeches on the condition of Ireland, Disestablishment, 
and the Land question. In 1848, when Sir George Grey intro- 
duced a Bill for the suppression of seditious and treasonable 
proceedings, Mr. Bright held that it was quite within the 
right of an Englishman or.an Irishman to discuss what form 
of Government he would choose to live under; and he 
maintained that when Government brought forward meastres 
restricting the liberty of the subject, they should accompany 
them by others devised for the welfare and amelioration of the 
people. In 1850 he paid a visit to Ireland, and two years 
later he addressed an important letter to Dr. Gray, afterwards 
Sir John Gray, M.P., on the Irish Church, strongly advocating 
its Disestablishment. He was also in favour of removing all 
causes of offence to the people of Ireland—causes which drove 
them from the country in great numbers, and made them the 
implacable enemies of England wherever they went. Strict 
justice must be done through remedial legislation. We next 
find him opposing the attempts made to renew Protection in 
1852, and the efforts of Mr. Disraeli to relieve the English 
landowners at the people’s expense. He also condemned the 
taxes on knowledge and the fetters placed on the freedom of 
the press. He advocated economy and retrenchment in the 
public service, and brought in a Bill for the repeal of the Game 
Laws. On the question of Parliamentary oaths, he said that 
oaths were not necessary or effectual for any good purpose ; 
and no man could pretend that civil or religious equality in 
that House was complete so long as this system prevailed. He 
warmly supported the removal of Jewish Disabilities, and 
refused to yield to the ‘‘ No Popery”’ panic fostered by Lord 
John Russell in 1851. Bravely he spoke up for Louis Kossuth, 
the great Hungarian patriot, when he visited this country, and 
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THE ASH TREE FROM WHICH JOHN BRIGHT’S HOUSH 
(ONE ASH) TAKES ITS NAME. 


he defended him from the aspersions sought to be cast upon him 
in the House of Commons. 

When the Crimean War broke out, Mr. Bright at once stood 
forth in opposition to it, although he had arrayed against him 
the Government, the vast majority in the House of Commons, 
and all the powerful classes in the country. His attitude was 
most courageous, and his eloquence in Parliament touched its 
high-water mark in connection with this sad and painful 
subject. Lord Palmerston attacked him with much bitterness ; 
his own Manchester did not go with him in the crisis; and a 
portion of his constituents even burned him in effigy. But 
none of these things dismayed him; and he continued to 
speak of the war in terms of the severest condemnation. Once 
his language was marked by the deepest pathos. It was after 
the reports of terrible blundering and mismanagement in the 
Crimea had reached England. Lives were being sacrificed by 
thousands, and the shadow of further troubles was still 
hanging over the Allied troops. Under these circumstances 
Parliament met early in 1855, and Mr. Bright made a strong 
aud earnest appeal to the Prime Minister (Lord Palmerston) 
to stop the war. After a speech of great argumentative force, 
he came to this beautiful peroration: ‘‘The Angel of Death 
has been abroad throughout the land; you may almost hear 
the beating of his wings. ‘There is no one, as when the first- 
born were slain of old, to sprinkle with blood the lintel and 
the two side-posts of our doors, that he may spare and pass 
on;. he takes his victims from the castle of the noble, the 
mansion of the wealthy, and the cottage of the poor and 
the lowly; and it is on behalf -of all these classes that I 
make my solemn appeal. . . . I would ask—I would entreat 
the noble Lord to take a course which, when he looks back 
upon his whole political career—whatever he may therein find 
to be pleased with, whatever to regret—cannot but be a source 
of gratification to him. By adopting that course he would 
have the satisfaction of reflecting that, having attained the 
object of his laudable ambition—having become the foremost 
subject of the Crown, the director of, it may be, the destinies 
of his country, and the presiding genius in her councils-—he 
had achieved a still higher and nobler ambition: that he had 
returned the sword to the scabbard—that at his word torrents 
of blood had ceased to flow---that he had restored tranquillity 
to Europe, and saved this country from the indescribable 
calamities of war.’? All was ef no avail; Mr. Bright was in a 
small minority, the whole country being practically enthus- 
iastic for the war. The conflict went forward until Russia was 
subdued, and, after an enormous expenditure of blood and 
treasure, peace was signed at Paris on March 30, 1856. 

Mr. Bright’s health broke down after this, and in order to 


re-establish it he paid visits to Scotland, Algiers, and Nic 

At the last-named place he had an interesting interview with 
the Empress of Russia—widow of the haughty Nicholas-—wh 
said to him: ‘‘I know you have been just to my country.» 
The sturdy Aristides replied that he wished to be, and thought 
he had been, just to both countries, England and Russia 
At Turin, Mr. Bright had a long conversation with “the 
eminent statesman Cavour, chiefly relating to Napoleon In 
and the Treaty of Paris. In March, 1857, the Palmerston 
Government suffered a defeat in connection with the serious 
rupture with China. It arose, ostensibly, out of the seizure 
of the lorcha Arrow; but Mr. Cobden, who brought forwarq 
the hostile motion, and Mr. Bright, who sympathised syith 
him, were opposed to the whole Chinese policy ot the Govern. 
ment as being unnecessarily aggressive, and as tendin 

disastrously to impair the commercial and friendly PRS 
course between the two countries. Ministers were defeateq 
by 263 to 247 votes, and Lord Palmerston dissolved Parliament 

The Manchester election was conducted during Mr. Bright's 
absence abroad; but, although Cobden and Milner Gibson 
spoke warmly in hisbehalf, he was defeated by a coalition of 
Conservatives and Palmerstonian Liberals. Cobden also was 
beaten at Huddersfield. Widespread regret was expresseq 
at their temporary exclusion from the House of Commons 

and even the Saturday Review said: ‘In Bright, Parliament 
has lost one of its ablest orators and brightest ornaments, and 
these are not times in which such losses are easily repaired,” 
Manchester was upbraided for sacrificing genius to mediocrity. 

Only a few months later a vacancy occurred in the re- 
presentation of Birmingham. The capital of the Midlands 
repaired the blunder of Manchester, and elected Mr. Bright 
with enthusiasm. From that time forward—August, 1857— 
until his death, Mr. Bright continued to sit as one of the 
members for Birmingham. Within the lapse of a year the 
‘‘ Peace Party’? were amply avenged upon Lord Palmerston. 
That clever and jaunty statesman was overthrown in February 
1858, on his Conspiracy to Murder Bill, which Milner been. 
and his friends alleged was introduced at the bidding of the 
French Emperor. Indian questions began at this time to 
absorb public attention, and Lord Derby’s Ministry intro- 
duced measures for bringing the Government of India 
directly under the Crown. The member for Birmingham had 
long studied India both from the political and commercial 
aspects, and he delivered a number of important speeches, 
advocating the native interests, and recommending a closer 
approximation to Indian claims on the part of the Imperial 
Government. Ata later period he advocated the creation of 
five or six independent presidencies as the best solution of 
the Indian difficulty, especially as he held that the day must 
come when, from some cause or other, the power of Eng- 
land would be withdrawn from India. 

In 1858-9 the Reform question was agitated. My. Bright 
appeared at Manchester, Birmingham, and other places, 
demanding a substantial measure; but when Disraeli pro- 
duced the Tory scheme in Parliament, Feb. 28, 1859, Mr. 
Bright denounced it as excluding the working-classes, who 
could not be much longer kept out of their natural rights. 
Ministers were defeated on the second reading of their Bill by 
330 to 291 votes, and Parliament was thereupon dissolved, and 
the question remitted to the constituencies. In his election 
address and speeches, Mr. Bright said he was for “peace, 
retrenchment, and reform’’; but he emphatically denied the 
slander that he had disparaged the Crown of England. At 
the poll, he was nearly three thousand votes ahead of his 
opponent, Mr. IT. D. Acland. The country generally gave a 
majority against the Tories, and the Derby Government was 
thrown out on the meeting of Parliament. Palmerston again 
came in, with Mr. Gladstone as his Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Cobden’s negotiations with Napoleon III. fora Commercial 
Treaty between England and France, and Mr. Gladstove’s 
famous Budget of 1860 had the warm appioval of Mr. Bright. 
He regarded the Treaty as a spot of light amid much European 
darkness—a great measure of justice to England, a great 
measure of friendship to France. One of the longest, as well 
as one of the most powerful of his Parliamentary orations 
was delivered towards the close of the Session of 1860, when 
Lord Palmerston proposed to strengthen the national defences 
at enormous additional cost. Fears of foreign aggression were 
then very prevalent; but, although Mr. Bright had never spoken 
more forcibly or more eloquently, the House was panic-stricken 
and voted the grant demanded by an immense majority. 
When, in the Session of 1864, Mr. Bright defended Me. 
Stansfeld for his relations with Mazzini, he provoked a 
dramatic scene by remarking that at one time Mr. Disraeli had 
given expression to opinions very similar to those of the 
Italian patriot. Mr. Disraeli, overcome with excitement, 
sprang up and exclaimed, ‘There is not the slightest found- 
ation for that statement. I give it the most unequivocal 
contradiction.” However, a quotation afterwards given 
from Lord Beaconsfield’s youthful work, ‘‘ The Revolutionary 
Epick,”? showed that there was some ground for Mr. Bright’s 
comparison. 

The great struggle for the Repeal of the Paper Duty—a 
measure proposed by Mr. Gladstone—found Mz. Bright in the 
forefront, and, of course, on the side of the people and a free 
press. Lord Derby nearly provoked a collision between the 
two Houses on this question; but the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer stood to his guns, and ultimately carried his proposals. 

During the Civil War in America, which involved the 
overthrow of slavery, Mr. Bright consistently advocated the 
cause of the North. This is one of the most praiseworthy 
incidents in his career; for the war was most detrimental to 
the interests of the cotton industry of Lancashire, and Mr. 
Bright and his friends and sympathisers in the cotton districts 
were heavy losers by the triumph of the very party which they 
supported. But he knew only one rule for personal guidance— 
that of right and justice—and he never hesitated im his choice 
wherever principle, as he regarded it, was involved. His 
speech against| Mr. Roebuck’s motion for the recognition of 
the Southern Confederacy (June 30, 1863) was one of the finest 
displays of almost impromptu oratory ever listened to in the 
House of Commons. ‘‘ Old Dog Tear’em,’’? as Roebuck was 
called, certainly had his teeth drawn on that occasion. In a 
speech abounding with sarcasm he absolutely tore Mr. Roebuck’s 
address into tatters. ‘Towards the close he became wonderfully 
stirring and pathetic as he prayed for the triumph of the 
North, denounced slavery, and implored the House that 
England might not lift hand or voice in aid of the most 
stupendous act of guilt that history had recorded in the 
annals of mankind. Great Britain fortunately observed & 
strict neutrality at this serious crisis. f : 

Mr. Bright was at this time in all the full activity of his 
political life. We now find him defending his friend Cobden 
against the strictures of the Zimes ; stigmatising the evils ol 
the land and territorial system in England ; advocating the 
abolition of: the death-punishment; and arguing strong!y 
against Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Permissive Bill. Canadian 
affairs, and a threatened rupture with the United States 
found him ready with sage counsel; and at the time of the 
Jamaica massacre he spoke with indignant disapproval of the 


-proceedings of Governor Eyre and the murder of Mr. Gordon. 
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for the prosecution of Mr. Eyre, when the Government had 
declined to undertake the task. ; 

The closest and most intimate of Mr. Bright’s personal and 
litical friendships was severed by the death of Mr. Cobden 
on April 2, 1865. In the House of Commons tributes were 
paid to the deceased by Lord Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli, 
but when it came to MM. Bright's turn to speak he nearly 
broke down from emotion. After a few sentences in which he 
referred to a brotherly friendship extending over twenty years, 
he added, ‘‘I little knew how much I loved him until T found 
that I had lost him ’’—and then he sank down into his seat, 
overwhelmed with grief. 

* After the death of Lord Palmerston, in October, 1865, the 
question of Parliamentary Reform was urgently pressed for- 
ward. At Birmingham and Rochdale Mr. Bright spoke with 
unusual force and eloquence in favour of a wide extension of 
the suffrage; and on March 12, 1866, before a densely-crowded 
House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone brought in the Govern- 
ment Reform Bill. By creating an occupation franchise in 
counties from £14 upwards, and introducing new franchises in 
boroughs, it was proposed to admit about 400,000 new voters 
to the Constitution. ‘The debates which ensued stand almost 
alone for their warmth es well as their ability. Opposition 
arose amongst a small section of Liberals, headed by Mr. Lowe 
and Mr. Horsman, and Mr. Bright convulsed the House with 
laughter by comparing this panty of two to a Scotch terrier, 
‘“which was so covered with hair that you could not tell which 
was the head and which was the tail.”” He also described Mr. 
Lowe as retiring into his political Cave of Adullam, and the 
epithet clung permanently to the discontented party. Mr. Bright 
supported the Government proposals, although he thought they 
did not go far enough ; but he was in favour of taking what he 
could get on behalf of the people in this matter of Reform. 
The second reading was carried by a majority of five; but 
in Committee Ministers were defeated by 315 votes to 
304, on an amendment by Lord Dunkellin in favour 
of a borough franchise based on rating instead of on 
yental. Lord Russell's Government thereupon resigned, and a 
Derby-Disraeli Administration was formed. The triumph 
of Reform, however, could not long be delayed. The country 
became profoundly excited ; and in London, when permission 
was refused to hold a meeting in Hyde Park, a lamentable riot 
occurred. At Brookfields, near Birmingham, 
a Reform demonstfation was attended by 
no fewer than 150,000 persons. Manhood 
suffrage and the ballot were advocated, 
and Mr. Bright said he was a great friend 
of the latter and had no fear of the former. 
All through the ensuing autumn and winter, 
Mr. Bright laboured as he was never able 
to labour in any cause afterwards. His 
physical and mental exertions were stu- 
pendous, and upon his shoulders mainly 
rested the Atlantean burden of Reform. By 
sarcasm happily drawn from ‘‘The Biglow 
Papers,’ by trenchant arguments, and by 
apt illustrations, he overwhelmed his op- 
ponents, and powerfully advanced the cause 
he had at heart. 

Early in the Session of 1867, Mr. Disraeli 
introduced the Government scheme, an- 
nouncing that it was his intention to proceed 
by way of resolutions. From a phrase used 
by a member of the Cabinet, this measure 
became known as the ‘‘Ten Minutes’ Bill,” 
owing to the manner in which it had been 
adopted by the Cabinet. The Liberal Party 
regarded it as a waste of time to discuss the 
resolutions; and Mr. Disraeli withdrew them, 
producing, instead, a Bill which led to the 
resignation of General Peel, Lord Carnar- 
von, and Lord Cranborne (now Marquis of 
Salisbury). The history of the measure 
is well known. Government proposed a 
scheme of household suffrage, hedged in 
by an extraordinary system of checks. One 
by one, these checks were abandoned at the demand of Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright. A few Liberals, at this time, broke 
away from the Liberal leader, and it was at a great Birming- 
ham gathering that Mr. Bright uttered this memorable eulogy 
of Mr, Gladstone :—‘‘ Who is there in the House of Commons 
that equals him in knowledge of all political questions? Who 
equals him in earnestness? Who equals him in eloquence? 
Who equals him in courage and fidelity to his eonvictions ? If 
these gentlemen who say they will not follow him have 
anyone who is his equal, let them show him. If they can 
point out any statesman who can add dignity and grandeur to 
the stature of Mr. Gladstone, let them produce him.’’ In the 
House of Commons the Reform Bill was pushed forward from 
day to day, and, ultimately, it was carried, being despondently 
described by the late Lord Derby as ‘‘a leap in the dark.’’ 
Thos» who had a robuster faith in the people, however, like 
Mr. Bright, were justified by events in having ardently striven 
to place the representation of the people upon a satisfactory 
and durable basis. 

A dispassionate reading of Mr. Bright’s numerous speeches 
upon Irish questions led many of his former admirers to 
the conclusion that his opposition to Home Rule in 1886-8 was 
practically a retrogression in policy. Mr. Bright arrived at 
his decision in opposition to Home Rule with all that lofty 
conscientiousness for which he was always distinguished ; and 
yet it has been urged that Home Rule was but the natural 
corollary to the arguments which he constantly advanced on 
behalf of Ireland from 1813 to 1881. At any rate, there is a 
wide gulf fixed between his earlier and his later Irish policy ; 
and towards the close of his life he seemed to have lost that 
faith and hop> in the Irish race which he unquestionably 
manifested durmz the greater part of his life. His noble 
pleading had much to do with accelerating two of the greatest 
measures which were passed in the interest of Ireland before 
the Land Act of 1881—namely, the Act for the Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment of the Irish Church, and the Act of 
1870 for the amendment of the system of land tenure in 
Ireland. His one great argument against the Irish Church 
might have been turned very forcibly against. himself as 
regards Home Rule. ‘‘ Why should our Parliament,’’ he 
asked again and again at public meetings in the House of 
Commons, “maintain a Church against the opinions and 
Yepeated protests, against the great majority of the Irish 
people?”’? So it came to pass that he was the most con- 
Spicuous agent, next to the Premier himself, in passing those 
remedial measures for Ireland, whose marvellous and states- 
manlike details were elaborated by Mr. Gladstone. His 
rebuke of Mr. Disraeli for putting his Sovereign in the fore- 
front in order to overcome the popular feeling against the 
Church will not readily be forgotten; nor his demand for 
equal justice to Ireland in obedience to the sympathies of 

© vast> majority of the population. Mr. Bright described 
the Act Of Union as ** frandful,’’ and stated that he was 
willing and anxious to supplement that Act by deeds of 
generosity and of justice which should cut the ground from 
Trish Repealers, and establish a bond of real union between 


the three kingdoms. With sonorous and thrilling eloquence 
he recommended Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church Disestablish- 
ment Bill to Parliament in the Session of 1869, and there 
were never heard before or since finer pleas on behalf of 
Ireland and the Irish poopie. So strongly did he feel on the 
question that he emphatically declared that the condition of 
things which had existed in Ireland for the past two hundred, 
one hundred, or even fifty years, would have been utterly 
impossible if Ireland had been removed from the shelter and 
the influence and the power of Great Britain. The Land 
question in Ireland was also a prominent subject in many of 
Mr. Bright’s public addresses; but owing to illness he was not 
able to support the Land Bill of 1870 in the Commons as he 
would otherwise have done. He urged certain “purchase 
clauses ”’ upon the Cabinet, however, which were partially 
accepted ; but it was not until the legislation of 1881 that his 
scheme was fairly and fully adopted. The Irish speeches of 
Mr. Bright at this period may be reverted to now as being 
among the finest he ever delivered, and as forming a perfect 
armoury of suggestions and arguments on Irish questions. 
Although Mr. Bright never felt drawn towards an official 
career, when Mr. Gladstone came into office on the Ivish 
question in December, 1868, he could not withstand the pressure 
put upon him to join the new Liberal Ministry. It was 
pointed out to him that his principles were in the ascendant, 
and that he ought not to refuse to give effect to them. His 
scruples being overcome, he joined the Government as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and was sworn in a member of her 
Majesty’s Privy Council, taking henceforth the prefix of 
“Right Honourable.’’? Although he wished, as he said, to 
“dwell among his own people,’’ there were public consider- 
ations which he could not resist; but if he ever found the two 
positions of representative and Minister incompatible, be would 
not forget his duty to his constituents. In consequence of ill- 
health, nevertheless, he was compelled to tender his resignation 
in 1870, and it was accepted by the Premier with much reluct- 
ance. In 1872 he contradicted a report that he was in favour 


ot Home Rule for Treland—a report, it appears, mostly founded 
on the general tenor of his Irish speeches; but he now clearly 
stated that in his opinion ‘‘two legislative assemblies or 
Parliaments in the United Kingdom would be an intoler- 
Mr. Gladstone reconstructed his Cabinet 


able mischief.”’ 
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in August, 1873, and Mr. Bright, 
who was then much _ better, 
accepted the office of Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. When 
he went before his constituents 
for re-election, Mr. Chamberlain 
was one of the chief speakers 
in welcoming Mr. Bright. In 
January, 1874, Mr. Gladstone 
advised the Queen to dissolve 
Parliament. After accomplishing an unparalleled amount of 
beneficent legislation, the Government had lost popularity 
amongst various classes of the community, and in the course of 
six years the Liberal majority had fallen from 116 to about 70. 
The loss of prestige was, in some respects, really honourable to 
Mr. Gladstone, for he had arrayed against himself the licensed 
victuallers and the privileged classes. Mr. Bright was 
enthusiastically re-elected for Birmingham; but the elections 
generally went against the Liberals, and Mr. Gladstone resigned, 
being succeeded as Prime Minister by Mr. Disraeli. 

The Eastern Question and the Bulgarian Atrocities 
thoroughly roused England in 1875-7, and Mr. Bright admir- 
ably seconded the Liberal leader by delivering a great speech 
at Birmingham, in the course of which he called upon the 
Government to unite with Russia and the other great Powers in 
securing the independence of the Christian provinces of 
European Turkey. During the ensuing crisis, the ‘‘ Jingoes,”’ 
as they came to be called, supported the Government in a war- 
like and blustering policy. But, mainly owing to the exertions 
of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, the war fever in England 
gradually subsided ; and in August, 1878, the Berlin Treaty 
was concluded, by which the Eastern Question was once more 
temporarily laid at rest. Mr. Bright continued to express him- 
self, both by letter and on the platform, upon a great variety 
of public questions—including foreign interventions free trade 
and reciprocity, Conservative policy, protection in the United 
States, kc. In 1879, he received a flattering invitation from 
President Hayes to visit the United States; and had he done 
so, he would, no doubt, have had an extraordinary and probably 
unparalleled reception. But he pleaded advancing age and a 
severe domestic bereavement as reasons for having lost the 
spirit and the energy which were needful to make a visit to 
America useful or pleasant. 

The Beaconsfield Administration had become very unpopular 
at the close of 1879; and Mr. Gladstone’s memorable Mid- 
lothian campaign, in the previous autumn, had inflicted upon 
it serious damage. On March 8, 1880, Lord Beaconsfield 
addressed a manifesto to the Duke of Marlborough, Lord 

«Lieutenant of Ireland, announcing the immediate dissolution 
of Parliament. The country was thrown into a ferment; and 
some idea of the energy and activity of the Liberal leaders may 
be gathered from the fact that during the ensuing election 
contest Mr. Gladstone made fifteen speeches, Lord Hartington 
twenty-four, and Mr. Bright six. The elections generally 
resulted in the complete discomfiture of the Conservative 
party. Lord Beaconsfield resigned, and after some excitement 
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as to the probable new Premier, Mr. Gladstone was sent for. 
He took office as Premier and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Mr, Bright again accepted the post of Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. When the case of Mr. Bradlaugh came 
up in the new Parliament, Mr. Bright spoke with great vigour 
and energy in favour of releasing him from the cath. In the 
following November he was elected Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University ; obtaining a majority in all four nations against 
his opponent, Mr. Ruskin. In the Session of 1881 he rendered 
great service in the passing of the Irish Land Bill, which em- 
bodied his principles of purchase, and which, in a great 
measure, has fulfilled his expectations. Its object was to give 
adequate security of possession to the Irish tenantry, at rents 
not excessive or unreasonable ; and to give them also, by the 
free right of assignment or sale of their holdings, the value of 
improvements made by them. 

My. Bright's seventieth birthday was celebrated with great 
enthusiasm by his townsmen of Rochdale on Noy. 16, 1881. 
Among the many presentations made to him, not the least 
interesting was one from the workpeople in the employ of 
Messrs. Bright and Sons, which formed a pleasing retutation 
of the malicious slanders of Mr. Bright’s political opponents 
as to the relations between master and workmen. At a great 
meeting in the Townhall he reviewed the progress of 
England during the forty years of his public life. In 
July, 1882, he retired from the Government, a step which 
caused great excitement throughout the country. The 
position of affairs in Egypt had long caused him ceep 
concern, and when tke Government interfered by force of 
arms, and directed the bombardment of Alexandria, he felt 
that he could no longer retain his post. He held that the 
attack upon Alexandria was a manifest violation both of the 
international and the moral law. Mr. Gladstone gave 
expression to the feelings of universal regret caused by 
Mr. Bright’s retirement, stating that while he agreed with 
his late colleague on the general question of the moral law, 
he differed from him in this particular application of it. The 
great Reform Conference at Leeds in October, 1£82, drew 
Mr. Bright from his retirement, and he spoke strongly in favour 
of the new Reform Bill, and upon the necessity of curtailing 
the power of the House of Lords. Karly in 1885 Mr. Bright 
made it clearly manifest that his views on some points were not 
in complete harmony with those of the most 
advanced Radicals. He expressed his doubts 
whether the question of the Disestablish- 
ment of the English Church would be ripe 
in the next Parliament; declared against 
the enlargement of the Empire, which he 
considered to be a delusion and a snare; 
and pronounced the idea of Imperial Fede- 
ration childish and absurd. At a banquet 
given to Lord Spencer in July, 1885, My. 
Bright denounced certain members of the 
Tvish Party as disloyal to the Crown, and 
directly hostile to Great Britain. Mr. Callan 
brought his speech before the House of 
Commons asa breach of privilege; but the 
motion was rejected by 154 to 23 votes. 

In 1886 Mr. Bright separated from Mr. 
Gladstone on the Trish question, after warmly 
supporting his general policy for nearly a 
quarter of a century. ‘Lhe Premier having 
brought forward two important legislative 
measures for Ireland—a Bill for securing 
Home Rule and a Land Purchase Bill—the 
Ministry were defeated on their Hcme Rule 
scheme by 343 votes to 313. This defeat was 
the result of a combination between the 
Liberal Dissentients and the Conservatives. 
Mr. Gladstone appealed to the country; but 
the elections went decisively against him, 
and he resigned office, Lord Salisbury suc- 
ceeding him as Premier. In speeches to his 
constituents, and in other ways, Mr. Bright 
expressed his antipathy to the idea of two 
legislative assemblies in the United Kingdom, 
asserting that no Irish Parliament could be 
as powerful and as just in Ireland as the 
United Parliament sitting in Westminster. 
It was not a little curious that soon after 
Mr. Bright’s secession from the bulk of the 
Liberal Party on the Irish question, the 
University of Oxford conferred upon him 
€ the honorary degree of D.C.L. No English- 
<Vollemves man better deserved the distinction; but 

# the party which conferred it had hitherto 
been known for the bitterest antagonism towards its re- 
cipient. It is much more pleasurable to record that before 
his death Mr. Bright exchanged messages of, personal friend- 
liness with Mr. Gladstone, with whom he had long been on 
terms of close intimacy, and with whom, politically, he had 
much in common. 

Mr. Bright married first, in 1839, as already stated, Miss 
Elizabeth Priestman, daughter of Mr. Jonathan Pricstman, of 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne. By this lady he had one daughter, 
Helen, who married Mr. W. S. Clark, of Street, in Scmerset- 
shire. Mrs. Bright died in the year 1841. At the time cf his 
first marriage Mr. Bright built his residence of’ One Ash, 
Rochdale, so called from the tree infront of his mansion, and 
in distinction and yet relation to Monyash, the residence 
of his ancestors, in Derbyshire. He married secondly, in 
June, 1847, Miss Margaret Elizabeth Leatham, daughter 
of Mr. William Leatham, the well-known banker of 
Wakefield. This union was blessed by a family of seven 
children. Mr. Jobn Albert Bright, the statesman’s eldest 
son, shares his father’s Unionist views. The second scn, Mr. 
W. L. Bright, is a stanch Gladstonian M.P. The other 
children were—Mary Harriet; Anna Elizabeth; Margaret 
Sophia ; Leonard, who died in 1864; and Philip, who resides 
in London. Mr. Bright’s second wife died suddenly on 
May 13, 1878, at One Ash. The Queen sent a telegram ex- 
pressing her deep sympathy with Mr. Bright in his bereave- 
ment, and expressions of sympathy were also forwarded to him 
from all parts of the kingdom. 4 

As an orator, Mr. Bright was regarded as one of the 
greatest who have ever adorned the House of Commons. Asa 
statesman, he was distinguished for his high moral courage 
and earnestness. He said what he meant, and meant all that 
he said; and it was his typical British qualities which gave 
him such a high place in the affections of his countrymen. 
In private life his tastes were of the simplest. He was passion- 
ately fond of salmon - fishing, and frequently visited the 
shooting-lodge of his friend, Mr. Bass, on the Spey, as well 
as other parts of the Scotch Highlands, in quest of his favourite 
sport. At home, his leisure was occupied either in a game at 
billiards—in which he was proficient—or in reading, to which 
he devoted a large portion of his time. He was very fond 
of the animal creation, especially of dogs: and we need not 
enlarge upon his known sympathy with humanity. He was a 
thorough Englishman: upright and sincere ; and ever force 
most in asserting the liberties of the people to whom it was his 
proud boast to belong. 
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THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Although all trace of Mr. Whistler's brief tenure of the 
presidency of this venerable society may be said to have been 
removed, and even his golden butterfly effaced from the notice- 
board, it can hardly be said that the surviving members show 
any very distinct purpose, or justify their existence apart from 
the rest of their confréres. We are not prepared to admit that 
“eommonplace” is the trade-mark of the British artist—as the 
majority of those who exhibit in the Suffolk-street Gallery 
would have us believe--nor do we think that artistic merit can 
be accurately measured by the test of sales effected. Even 
where the attempt is made to rise above the platitudes of the 
last half-century, it too often happens that the artist has on 
starting forgotten the advice of Boileau to the ambitious 
poet, and has no strength with which to carry his thoughts 
into action. But if this is the general impression con- 
veyed by the five or six hundred works of art brought 
together under the auspices of the “British Artists,” 
we must make a few exceptions. Mr. Yeend King, for 
instance, is always a careful painter, although he not un- 
frequently overemphasises his work. The title of his most 
important picture, “Spoiling Sport” (403), hardly conveys 
an idea of a mill-stream back-water overhung by rich masses of 
foliage, and embosomed amid flowery grasses and rushes. The 
colour is overstrong, asin so much of the artist’s work ; but 
we seem to trace in his clever figure-study, “At the Chatean” 
(450)—which would be better named “ Going to the Wash ”— 
a tendency towards softer effects and treatment. Mr. Hubert 
Vos must, however, be regarded as the Society’s strongest 
“ card,” contributing half-a-dozen works, all of which exhibit 
strength, but none of which are free from a certain morbid 
sentiment, of which Josef Israels set the fashion many years 
ago. “ Pauvres Gens” (559), the largest and most important 
picture, is the deathbed of a poor cottager. There is little 
difficulty in making such a scene impressive ; but Mr. De Vos 
piles up lugubrious associations by representing the midnight 
watchers of the darkened room. Into his “ Breton Interior ” 
(441) he introduces no figures at all, and we are left to extract 
such thoughts as we may from the empty cradle beside the 
empty bed, and from the empty bench before the extinguished 
grate. Another important work, “The Old Fountain at St. 
Cloud ” (305),around which the autumn leaves have been falling, 
is so hung as to be unappreciable; but the colour of the 
foliage seems good, though somewhat monotonous. Mr. Dudley 
Hardy’s French training has not led him to such pitfalls of 
sentiment as those which Mr. Vos delights in digging for 
himself ; and in both of Mr. Hardy’s works—* Thoughts of 
the Absent” (347) and “Idle Moments” (340)—there is not 
only considerable talent but a healthy tone. The former re- 
presents a woman, in shadow, shredding vegetables into the 
family pot-au-feu, and the latter is apparently the interior of 
the artist’s own studio. Mr. G. Sherwood Hunter also shows 
good work and foreign influence in “The Barber's Shop” 
(361) of Vollendam, or any other port along the Zuyder 
Zee, and Mr. W. H. Pike’s Venetian studies (277, 283) have 
a decided reality and truth about them, although he allows 
himself to mix up Messis. Alma-Tadema, De Blaas, Henry 
Woods, and others in a curious but effective olla podrida 
of fruit, vegetables, and gay-dressed peasants. Mr. W. H. 
Gadsby, who once gaye so much promise as a painter of 
children, has altogether “gone to pieces” if “Pulling the 
Cracker” (263) is a fair specimen of his present powers. 
The two new names. Mr. F. E. Groéne and Mr. Alex. Mann, 
promise to be useful supporters of the society, if we may 
judge from the former's “A cloud lay cradled in the setting 
sun” (278), and the latter’s ‘Gleaner ” (281), where again the 
French teaching comes into evidence. Mr. L. C. Henley is always 
careful in drawing as well as cunning in costume, but these 
two qualities, admirable as they may be, hardly take the place 
of original sentiment. The lovers’ quarrel or domestic jar 
which serves as the subject of his highly finished picture (299) 
has been worn threadbare, and needs some other illustration 
than the rejected locket and the well-caped gentleman, hat 
and riding-crop in hand, about to leave the lady for ever. The 
President, Mr. Wyke Bayliss, has a wonderful power of seeing 
cathedrals through decorative spectacles, and can transform 
even the simplest interiors into scenes of mysterious beauty. 
The dark aisles of Milan Cathedral (329) are, we think, 
his least successful; and the rich screen of St. Mark’s at 
Venice (130), although only in water-colour, his most. 
Among other oil-paintings, may be mentioned Mr. G. E. Hicks’ 
two single figure-pieces, “Playmates” (328) and “Little 
Bashful ” (332), which show some spirited drawing ; Mr. Ayerst 
Ingram’s “Moonlight” (326), a somewhat bold attempt to 
render a black sea touched by the moonlight ; Mr. H. Holling- 
dale’s “ Where tall trees cast their shadows in the pool” (348) ; 
Mr. J. S. Noble's group of shaggy ‘“ Otter Hounds” (367) ; Mr. 
Edwin Ellis’s overcontrasted and somewhat fantastic “ After 
the Storm” (377); Mr. R. J. Gordon’s cleverly painted “ A 
Tiff” (878)—a lady and gentleman in last-century costume on 
a settle looking very uncomfortable ; Mr. V. P. Yglesias’s poly- 
chrome. view of “ Loch Fyne” (433); and Mr. James E. Grace's 
more subdued “Autumn Landscape” (447). Amongst the 
water-colours, which are stronger than usual, a prominent 
position should be given to Mr. Jackson Curnock’s careful 
study of rocks at “Llyn Idwal” (175) and to a very 
different subject, a lock on the Avon (5) near Bristol, 
in which the varied powers of the artist are distinctly 
brought out. Mr. J. M. Bromley’s “Cross Roads” (16) 
and “Old Gravel Pit” (142), Mr. T. B. Hardy's “ Water- 
Gate at Hoorn” (32), Mr. A. W. Weedon’s view of 
Arundel (123), looking across the Sussex Weald; Mr. Ernest 
George’s “ Street in Cassel” (156), Miss Nora Davison’s inn at 
Oulton Broad (154), are a few among the more distinctive 
works. Most noteworthy of all is the large terra-cotta panel of 
the “ Prodigal Son ” (583), by Mr. George Tinworth, which must 
be regarded as quite a unique work among the productions of 
modern modellers. Mr. Tinworth has had the courage to repre- 
sent the whole scene, with some twenty or more figures either 
wholly detached or in high relief, much in the style of the 
magnificent work which adorns the Ceppo Hospital at Pistoja, 
and attributed to Della Robbia. In the rendering of the 
children, who group themselves about the work, Mr. Tinworth 
has been especially happy, and in giving a suggestion of reality 
to the scene he has achieved a triumph for English art of 
which Lambeth—where he was trained—may well be proud. 
The mere mechanical process of “ baking” has been skillfully 
done for Mr. Tinworth by Messrs. Doulton. 


The representatives of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge competed on March 29, for the twenty-sixth year, 
in various athletic sports. Mr. K. L. M‘Donald, St. John’s, 
Oxford, won in throwing the hammer; Mr. C. Rolfe, Clare, 
Cambridge, in putting the weight; Mr. R. W. Turner, Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, the 100-yards and the quarter-mile races ; 
Mr. F. J. K. Cross, New, Oxford, the mile race ; Mr. W. Pollock- 
Hill, Keble, Oxford, the three-mile race; Mr. J. L. Greig, Clare, 
Cambridge, the 120-yards hurdle-race (ten hurdles) and the 
long jump; and Mr. E. B. Badcock, Trinity, Cambridge, the 
high jump. 


CHESS. 


FN Braunp (Ware).—Always glad to hear from you,and shall look forward toyour 
next meeting with a master, ‘ 

J OLVER (Stroud-green).—No. 1 isa fair attempt, and free from faults, but much 
too simple. The sume criticism applies to No. 2; but there is more idea of a 
problem in it than the other. Try again. 

RH Brooxs.—lIf you look carefully at No. 2346 you will see it is a mate in two, and 
not in three, moves, 

E Sr. J Crane (Leicester).—Very neat, but the idea is done to death. Your problem 
in two moves was passed over as too weak. 

DRF St anp JCC.—The proper reply to QtoQ B 8rd in No. 2340 is K to K B 4th, 
and there is no mate. We have had so many proposed solutions the answer to 
which was 1. R to Q Kt 4th, that we confused your suggestions with the rest. 

MAXWELL JAcKsoNn.—Your compositions are all too weak. The play is utterly void 
of interest, the first essential of a problem. 

M S Hunt (Bermuda).—We shall make room for your problem shortly, It is a 
neatly constructed position. 

CARSLAKE W Woop,—Thanks. 

G C Hrywoop.—Games and problems to hand with many thanks. We will act in 
the matter as you suggest. . 

T B ROWLAND.—A notice of your new work will appear very shortly. 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2340 received from L V Rand J D (Natal); 
of No. 2341 from L V R, J_D, and T Greenhill (Bombay); of No, 2343 from J 8 
Mooret, Charles Burnett, Hannan (Lockerbie), Emil Frau (Lyons), J W_Shaw 
(Montreal), HS B (Shooter’s-hilb, E B Schwann, and W R Griffith (New York); 
of No, 2344 from Hannan (Lockerhie), Charles Burnett, and J S King (Dublin) ; of 
No. 2345 from Charles Burnett, R H Reed (Liverpool), Hannan (Lockerbie), PC 
(The Hague), G J Veale, and J G Grant, 

Correct SOLUTIONS OF Pronunrm No, 2346 received from E B Schwann, G J 
Veale, A W Hamilton Gell (Exeter), Julia Short (Exeter), E EH, W Hughes 
(Ross), Howard A, Dawn, Mrs Kelly (Lifton), Blair H Cochrane, Martin F, A New- 
man, Jupiter Junior, N Harris, J J Baker (Hallingbury), J Marchant, Henry L 
Jenkins (Grantham), R F N Banks, J Coad, R Worters (Canterbury), E Casella 
(Paris), T Chown, Columbus, Hannan (Lockerbie), Ruby Rook, T G (Ware), T 
Roberts, O J Gibbs, James Paul (Tulse-hill), H Dorrington, J Stanley James, 
J TW, E Londen, Bernard Reynolds, A Bechger (Alost), Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), 
A PGreenly (Cobham), W H Hayton, J Hepworth Shaw, W D Halliburton Bell, 
Rey Winfield Cooper, Shadforth, Mrs W J Baird, W R Raillem, Dr F St, J D 
Tucker (Leeds), S B Tallantyre, Hereward, J Dixon,and W Wright. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO, 2344. 
By L, DESANGES, 


WHITE. BLACK, 
1. B to R 5th P to R 8th, or Kt moves 
2. Q takes P K takes Q 


3. B to B 8rd—Mate. 
Norsr.—If he play 2, P to Q 4th, then 2. Q takes P,P takes Q ; 3. Kt to B 5th—Mate. 


WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 
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The annual chess-match between the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge was held at the British Chess Club on March 28, and drew, as usual, a 
large crowd of spectators. Opinions were divided as to the merits of the 
team, and a close fight was anticipated, the result of the matches with the 
City of London Club pointing slightly in favour of Cambridge. In the end, 
however, Oxford won handsomely,-as the following score shows :— 


OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, 

A. G. G. Ross oa 1 R.S. Topham .. is Biel 
W. Stoney 1 H. E. Robinson .. ue Saari 
Ti. M. Jackson 2 N.M. Browne .. Sa mera 
'T. Hamilton 0 A. W.G. Allen .. re Feet 
E. B. Osborn 1 R. W. Bayliss .. es we «O84 
F.B. Gunnery .. 0s i. Taylor .. ie ae Se! 
W. M. Le Palourel Os I, B, Lester a ie we dd 

Total 7 Total 3 


‘Three of each of the above lists played last year. Cambridge has now won 
ten times to Oxford's six, the match of 1883 being a draw. 

Besides the above match a combined team of the two Universities played 
against the second class of the City of London Club on the previous evening 
and scored a victory by 103 games to 93, precisely the same as last year. To 
the winning side, which included several old Blues, Oxford contributed 53 
games and Cambridge 5. On Monday, March 25, Cambridge also played the 
Athenzeum Club, Camden-road, but were defeated by 44 games to 12. 

The great match between the East and West of Scotland, which 
numbered more players than ever met before in such a contest, was held on 
March 23 at Stirling, The teams numbered 68 a side, and after three hours’ 
play the West proved successful by 63 games against 39 scored by the East. 

We understand the proposed match between the British and City of 
London Clubs threatens to fall to the ground on the question of the number 
of the competing teams. 

The seventh problem tourney of the Sheffield Independent has ended in 
the following results :—For two-moye problems, Ist, W. Gleave ; 2nd, E. J. 
Winter Wood; 3rd, H. H. Davis. For three-move problems, Ist, Cecil A. L. 
Bull; 2nd, P. G. L. Fothergill; 3rd, H. Ernst. 

The return match between the Plymouth and Liskeard Chess Clubs was 
played on March 21, when the former was again successful. 

The American Congress is now in full swing, but the lack of many 
conspicuous names in the list of competitors will prevent it occupying the 
high place it otherwise-might have done in International Tournaments. 
The English players up to the present figure well in the leading division. 

Chess Openings, Ancient and Modern (London: Triibner and Co., 
Ludgate-hill)—A work reputed to have commanded the services of nearly 
all the British chess analysts is one from which, naturally, much would 
be expected, and justified the hope that it would take high rank amongst 
publications of its kind. Weare sorry, therefore, to find the book before 
us does not realise such anticipations. In effect it is little else than “ Cook's 
Synopsis” sunk in the most dismal depths of the German ‘“ Handbuch.” 
What little of it that is original is distinetly good ; but the proportion of sack 
to. bread is intolerably small. The introduction to each section, for instance, 
in which the theory of the opening, both in its attacking and defending 
aspects, is considered, is a feature of real merit, which might have been 
profitably extended at the expense of much exeessive and ridiculous 
analysis, The general maxims of play, put into very clear and definite 
form, are also valuable, and the student who masters them reaps the harvest 
of many men’s experience in chess strategy; but the rest of the book is a 
mere copy of others like itself, and little effort is made to get out of the 
ordinary rut. The old-fashioned openings are treated at the same inordinate 
length as has hitherto been the custom, whilst the new débuts meet 
with the scantiest attention. A showy attack like the Muzio, of proved 
unsoundness, receives as much space as the Vienna Game, which has 
come to the front rank in the estimation of first-class players. The Queen’s 
Gambit, despite its resourcefulness and growing popularity, obtains rather 
less recognition than it got from Mr. Wormald, an examination of the 
gambit declined being wholly wanting, The close games are pushed into a 
few final pages, although the French Defence is now preferred to any other 
in tournaments and matches. There is not the slightest attempt at any 
independent examination of Mr. Steinitz’s theory of the value of the 
King as a playing piece, which, if sound, will revolutionise many 
methods of developing the game. Perhaps, however, the greatest 
omission of all is the absence of a section on openings at odds, The 
multitude of club handicaps throughout the country has made some- 
thing in this direction a felt want, but the student looks in vain 
for its satisfaction here. The work, in fact, strives to fill a field already 
occupied, and shirks breaking fresh ground. It fails, therefore, in the very 
direction it had a splendid chance of success, and is only distinguished from 
its numerous predecessors by very admirable editing, to which, indecd, it is 
hard to do proper justice. 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
OUR MONTHLY LOOK ROUND. 


I have lately been perusing a most interesting account of the 
history of the cocoa-nut palm from the pen of Dr. John Short, 
The report is issued from the Government press at Madras 
and is fullof highly interesting details. The cocoa-nut palm is 
native to the East, and grows on the Indian and Ceylon coasts and 
in the Malay Archipelago. In the south-west of Ceylon, Dr, 
Short tells us, as many as twenty millions of these trees are 
found. The tree is found growing on many isolated islands, 
whither its nut, sea-borne and protected from the action of 
the water, has been conveyed by the waves. The tree itself is 
not at all chary of growing by the shore, since it is found in 
many places lapped by the waves. As respects altitude, 
this palm is found 3000 ft. above sea-level at Bangalore. 
Economically looked at, one may feel disposed to regard the 
cocoa-nut palm as representing in the East what the seal is 
to the Eskimo. It supplies sugar, starch, oil, wax, resin, and— 
pacé the teetotallers—even strong drink to man. The teddy ” 
of the cocoa-nut (I wonder if it wasa person from the north 
of the Tweed who gave it that name?) is really the sap of the 
tree. It is drawn from the flower, which is literally bled and 
mashed for its sap. When fresh, the toddy is pleasant to the 
taste; but when kept for a few hours it ferments, and then 
becomes intoxicating in its properties. Later cn it can be dis- 
tilled into spirits or vinegar. Bakers also use it in place of 
yeast. 
F * * Pa 

The “ toddy-drawer,” it appears, is a person of great fame in 
the East, and is as dexterous as the brewer of that beverage in 
a Scottish hostelry. He has to climb the tree by aid of an 
ingenious rope-arrangement, and his task is described by Dr. 
Short as of a highly dangerous kind. “ Cocoa-nut Day ” occurs in 
India during the full moon of August. Then nuts are thrown 
into the sea as a votive-offering to the gods. A whole list of 
insect-enemies of the cocoa-nut palm are given ; and even rats 
are credited with doing it much damage. In the Laccadives, 
rats destroy cocoa-nuts to a very great extent; and a rat hunt 
in these localities, judging from Dr. Short’s description, must 
be rather a lively function. There might be rare sport, I 
imagine, for a pack of terriers at the Laccadives, seeing that 
the game is plentiful and the occasion promising—for the 
dogs, at least. 

* * * * * 

The “ever-present germ” has appeared in a new light. 
The fur of some of the sloth tribe has been noticed to exhibit 
a green tint, and, on examination, Madame Weber Von Bosse 
has discovered that several species of parasitic plants have 
taken up their abode in the fur of these animals, thus pro- 
ducing the coiour in question. One species of these parasitic 
pests is of green colour, while others are of violet tint ; and it 
is said that from 150,000 to 200,000 of them may live and 
flourish on a single hair. This is news, indeed, to find that 
the colour of the fur in an animal is due to the presence of 
microscopic plants. 

* * a * 

Hibernation in many quadrupeds is a well-known fact of 
life, but its occurrence in birds is not so definitely known. La 
Nature tells us that M. Leroux lately exhibited before a French 
society of naturalists a living swallow which must be regarded 
as possessing a peculiar history. It seems that last October 
the bird was knocked down by the whip of a coachman, and, 
after being washed and wrapped up in cotton wadding by a 
child (under the idea, I presume, that it was dying or dead), 
the swallow was put by in a drawer and forgotten. The parcel 
was taken out of the drawer by mere accident a few days 
before M. Leroux narrated the incident, when the bird was 
found to be alive, but plunged in a deep lethargic sleep or 
state of coma. In the presence of the society the bird was 
awakened, and was duly set at liberty. For my own part, I 
think the naturalists might have allowed the bird to enjoy 
its slumber, by way of seeing how long the state of hibern- 
ation, if such it was, would have lasted. Assuming that the 
cause of the bird’s sleep was not due to the injury it received, 
the event may serve to strengthen the opinion of those who 
believe in the winter slumber of many birds as explanatory of 
their mode of passing the colder months of the year. A belated 
swallow may, on this account, be regarded as capable, under 
certain circumstances, of passing the winter with us, in place 
of flying south with its migratory neighbours. There seems 
to be no doubt, at any rate, that many insects pass the winter 
in a state of torpidity, and the birds may, perchance, imitate 
their lower neighbours. 

* * * a * 

How far light penetrates into seasand lakes is a moot question 
in science. It is, however, one the solution of whichis facilitated 
by certain experiments of a Swiss Commission lately appointed 
to investigate this subject in the lakes of Geneva and the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Conclusions have been obtained showing that 
daylight penetrates into the lake of Geneva in September at 
170 metres’ depth (a metre is over 39 inches English measure). 
and probably a little beyond that limit; that at 120 metres the 
action of transmitted light is still strong ; and that, curiously 
enough, in September, in dull weather, light penetrates more 
deeply and in greater abundance than in the fine weather of 
August. The diffused light of clouds apparently penetrates 
more deeply than the less oblique rays of the sun, although 
the density of the water has, of course, also to be taken 
into account. In the month of March light penetrates 
(in the middle of the day) with a bright sun to a depth of 
400 metres in the Mediterranean Sea. In the lake the extreme 
limit of daylight action in winter is a little over 200 metres. 
Other experiments showed that in the sea the limit of light is 
about 400 metres in the middle of the day in April in fine 
weather ; but it is added that the depth attained by the actinic 
rays in the sea after the sun’s setting is remarkable. 

% \ # * * * 

Fairly accurate measurement of time is, of course, attained 
by stop-watches and chronographs ; but the following account 
of time-measurement will p~ove interesting on account of the 
delicacy of the result attained :—A cylinder covered with 
paper is driven round by clockwork at the rate, say, of a turn 
per minute, and a point connected with a pendulum beating 
half-seconds divides the circumference into 120 equal spaces. 
Suppose that by pressing a key an electric current causes a pen 
to press against the paper. So long as the key is down a line 
is traced, and the length of it, measured by the half-second 
pricks, determines how long the key has been down. Usually 
the cylinder is also caused to move along its axis, soas to 
throw the two circles of pricks and lines into spirals. It is 
said that one-thousandth of a second can be estimated by this 
method. ANDREW WILSON. 


The Queen having expressed a wish to visit the Stuart 
Exhibition, it has been determined to keep it open for that 
purpose until April 13. 

Mr. J. I. Gibson has presented £125 to Cavendish College, 
Cambridge, with a view to the foundation of an annual prize 
for the encouragement of the study of the Greek Testament 
amongst the undergraduates of the college. 
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THE NEW BRIDGE AT BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
The great brewing town, Burton-on-Trent, is situated in two 
counties, Staffordshire and Derbyshire, the river Trent forming 
the boundary at this point. The whole of the business part 
of the town is in Staffordshire, and the residential part on 
undulating ground at the other side of the river. At the 
extreme north end of the town the river is crossed by a fine 
stone bridge, erected by the Midland Railway Company in 
1863. This replaced a bridge of thirty-four arches, built in 
the twelfth century, which was, until the introduction of 
railways, the longest and perhaps the narrowest cart bridge in 
the kingdom. 

Nearly a mile higher up the river, at the extreme south end 
of the borough, the only connection between the two counties 
was by a ferry-boat punted across in the most primitive 
manner, without any chain or modern appliances. This ferry 
was maintained by the Abbot of Burton, previous to the 
dissolution of the monasteries ; and the Marquis of Anglesey, 
the descendant of Sir William Paget, to whom the abbey lands 
were given, was obliged to maintain the bridge of Burton and 
the ferry to the neighbouring village of Stapenhill. ‘The ferry, 
so far from being a tax, became a source of considerable profit, 
and his Lordship’s rights respecting it have been recently 
purchased by the Corporation of Burton for £13,000. 

Lord Burton, formerly known as Sir Arthur Bass, who 
represented the Eastern Division of Staffordshire, in the 
Liberal interest, from 1868 till 1885, has generously supplied a 
much-felt want, and has now connected the two counties by 
the handsome suspension-bridge of which we give an Illus- 
tration. The Derbyshire side of the river is thus brought into 
direct communication with the breweries, shops, and railways 
of Burton, and the business part of the town is brought within 
easy reach of pleasant country’ lanes and rural walks. 

The new bridge is built on the suspension principle, its 
distinctive feature being the chain, which is mace of flat bar- 
iron, riveted to the ends of the main girders, which are con- 
tinuous from one end of the bridge to the other, and not 
anchored down at the ends. This form of construction has not 
previously, so far as we are aware, been used in any European 


bridge ; and the engineers are indebted for the suggestion to 
Mr. Langley, engineer of. the Midland Railway. - 

; The river is crossed in three spans, the centre span 
being 115 ft., and the two side spans each 57ft. in the 
clear; the total length of the bridge is 240ft. The 
towers, over which the chain passes, are carried on four 
cylindrical piers, 5ft. in diameter, and placed in pairs, 
15 ft. apart, between their centres. These are sunk to 
a solid foundation, about 12 ft. below the bed of the river. 
The towers, which are of wrought-iron lattice-work, are 
23 ft. 6 in. high, and are cased with ornamental cast-iron work, 
the bases bearing Lord Burton’s arms and supporters, and his 
Lordship’s motto, “ Basis virtutum constantia.” At the tops 
of the towers are rampant lions, his supporters, carrying 
staffs surmounted with gilded copper yanes, with his mono- 
gram. The main girders are 6 ft. deep, and form the parapets. 
The junction of the lattice-bars is enriched with ornamental 
ironwork, and the top and bottom of the girders are cased with 
ornamental castings. The towers are tied together with lattice- 
girders cased in cast-iron, inscribed with the date of the erection 
of the bridge, 1889, and the inscription “ The gift of Michael 
Arthur, first Baron Burton.” The approach on the Stafford- 
shire side of the river was originally an earthwork embank- 
ment; but representations having been made to Lord Burton 
that this might increase the risk of flooding the town, it was 
replaced by a light iron structure, carried on cast-iron columns. 

The bridge was entirely designed and constructed by the 
firm of Thornwill and Warham, engineers, of Burton-on-Trent ; 
the stone abutments were the work of Messrs. Lowe and Sons, 
contractors, of Burton. The cost of the whole of the work 
was borne by Lord Burton, who also purchased a plot of land 
to improve the approach on the Derbyshire side of the Trent. 
Lady Burton formally opened the bridge on April 3, and the 
principal inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood were 
entertained at a banquet given by his Lordship in St. Paul’s 
Institute, a handsome building presented to the town a few 
years ago by his father, the late Mr. Michael Bass. 


The City of London is about to commemorate in befitting 
manner the 700th anniversary of its Mayoralty. 
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THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, GREENWICH. 


. Between Greenwich Hospital and Greenwich Park are the 


spacious grounds and the range of buildings occupied by the 
Royal Naval School, which is a nursery for our “ future 
sailors”; and a conspicuous sign of their destination is the 
full-rigged. model of a corvette’s masts and spars and 
ropes, upon which, at certain times, the boys learn to 
clamber aloft. So long ago as 1712, in connection with 
the asylum for aged or disabled seamen of the Navy which 
was opened in 1705, a school was established for the children 
of pensioners or other poor seamen. In 1803 there were 
200 boys and girls receiving education here. The Royal 
Naval Asylum, which maintained 680 boys and 200 girls, 
was amalgamated with this school in 1821; but great 
changes were effected, half a century later, in consequence of 
the report of a committee of inquiry ; and it was then deter- 
mined that the Royal Naval School should be devoted to 
preparing boys for the naval service. They now enter at the 
age of ten years, and remain until thirteen, when they must 
either become sailors or leave the school. They are instructed 
in the ordinary rudiments of a plain and simple education, and 
in some parts of seamanship, also in various industrial work, 
cooking, bread-making, washing, tailoring, and carpentry, 
doing much of the household work of the establishment, and 
repairing, if not making, their own clothes. They have a 
gymnasium, well fitted up, and a fine swimming-bath. The 
school is governed by a naval officer, and there is a chaplain, 
besides an efficient staff of teachers. The number of boys 
is nearly eleven hundred. The buildings present an 
extended front. consisting of the old “ Queen’s House” in 
the centre, which was begun, as an adjunct to Greenwich 
Palace, by Queen Anne of Denmark, and was finished by 
Queen Henrietta Maria, with two wings, united by a colonnade 
180 ft. long ; beyond this is seen the rising ground of Green- 
wich Park, with the Royal Observatory on the hill. 

One of the two drawings we publish this week shows the 
boys’ band returning from church, after Sunday morning 
service. While the boys file into church, the band remains 
outside, playing very well, and goes in last. After church, 
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the band again forms up outside, till all the others have come 
out and are standing under the colonnade ready to march. The 
youthful drum-major then raises his staff ; and, headed by the 
band, they all return to their quarters and their dinner. E 

Our second Illustration shows the boys on what is called 
the “swinging - model,” being a model of a full-rigged 
ship, fitted with a large double steering - wheel, which, 
by being pulled over, causes her to swing round on the cireular 
rail seen on the floor. On the walls of the room the points of 
the compass are marked, so that, or. an order being given by 
the Instructor to head the ship in any given direction, the four 
boys at the wheel make her turn to that point. Nine other 
boys, sitting on the deck, trim the sails according to the sup- 
posed direction of the wind ; and thus they learn to tack and 
wear ship, and to be thoroughly conversant with nautical 
mancuvres before actually going to sea. 


NOVELS. 


Neighbours on the Green. By Mrs. Oliphant. Three vols. 
(Macmillan and Co.).—A distinguished literary critic, Mr. 
Andrew Lang, remarked the other day that English novelists 
cannot or do not write good short stories. Mrs. Oliphant, the 
best of our novelists at this day living—a woman of genius 
and of wide and various learning, with a range of intellectual 
and spiritual sympathies as great as that of George Eliot—gives 
us in these volumes nine short stories, every one of whichis good. 
Their freshness of conception, the unforced vivacity of the 
narrative, the harmony of tone, the vigour, ease, and simplicity 
of style—above all, the cordial feeling of personal interest, which 
she infuses into so many fictitious characters and events, are 
wonderful in an author with such a long list of preceding 
works. “Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale her infinite 
variety.” While several current magazines—Blackwood's, we 
observe, without intermission — are supplied by her with 
monthly instalments of those extended full-length novels, 
which afterwards find ready acceptance in two or three 
volumes of independent reprint, she can afford to throw into 
a bundle of little tales such as these the same imaginative 
power, the same delicate play of feminine humour, the 
same abounding sympathy with men, women, and children, 
the same just, truthful, and kindly regard for human affections 
in the most varied situations of domestic and social life. That 
Mrs. Oliphant is also the author of religious prose - poems, 
which are scarcely surpassed in poetic beauty and sublimity— 
of important biographical, historical, and critical works, 
proving her accurate scholarship and diligent research, which 
hold their place in standard literature—makes this fertility of 
her invention as a novelist the more surprising. “Neighbours 
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on the Green,” if it were the first publication of a new writer, 
instead of coming from the hand that wrote “Salem Chapel ” 
just about forty years ago, would be judged by competent 
critics worthy to gain an assured literary reputation : but that 
she has possessed as long as most readers of this generation can 
remember. It is desirable, however, to give some account of 
the plan and subjects of these charming tales. All of them, 
except the last, which does not belong to the group indicated 
by the title, though it is of similar tone and character, are sup- 
posed to be related by an elderly widow lady, Mrs. Mulgrave, 
residing at Dinglefield Green, close to Windsor Park. Engle- 
field Green is the real place described, of course; but it is 
quite evident that all the families stated to have been living at 
Dinglefield Green are purely imaginary, and that all the affairs 
here narrated belong to the domain of fancy. Mrs. Mulgrave 
is on terms of friendly intercourse with almost every respect- 
able inhabitant of the village ; they are mostly sociable folk, 
and those who can afford it are hospitable ; there are frequent 
dinner-parties, evening parties, afternoon teas, and meetings 
for croquet or lawn-tennis; and the ladies run into each 
other's houses, at any hour of the morning or evening, in an 
unceremonious manner. Being free from family cares, and 
patiently receiving the confidences privately entrusted to her, 
though she discourages gossip and scandal, Mrs. Mulgrave, 
who has equal benevolence and discretion, learns the family 
secrets of eight different households. Some of these are rather 
open secrets to the constant visitors of the family; but others 
involve a mystery of past years, an ancient wrong deeply 
lamented. a quarrel and fatal estrangement, or a grievous sin 
followed by long repentance, the effects of which are seen, and 
partly redressed, in the final incidents under her direct obser- 
vation. Most of these people have some pretensions to 
gentility; but some are rich, others comparatively poor, 
and they are more or less acquainted with each other, 
though all do not exchange visits. Admiral Fortis and 
his two daughters; old Sir Thomas and old Lady Denzil; 
Mr. Harry Gresham, the young stockbroker, and his wife, 
whose sumptuous establishment collapses in financial dis- 
grace; Mr. Reinhardt, the recluse and eccentric student of 
science, pursued by a wanton and dissolute wife he had 
wedded for her beauty and east off for her misconduct ; Lady 
Isabella Morton, cherishing a painful attachment to the lover 
whom she discarded in a fit of temper many years before: 
General Stamford, the energetic associate of London railway 
promoters, with his elderly sister Ursula, who gets an astonish- 
ing offer of marriage from an aged millionaire; and Mrs. 
Merridew, the wife of a struggling barrister with ten children, 
conscientiously refusing a bequest of £500 a year from an 
old bachelor admirer, who unjustly failed to provide for his 


own mother and sister—these persons might be classed in the 
local society, which is sufficiently careful of outward dis- 
tinctions. Jane Aikin, on the other hand, as the pretty 
daughter of the hostess of that well-managed village inn, 
the Barley Mow, would only come within notice as the 
protégée of old Mrs. Mowbray, who is, though very poor, 
of the noblest ancestry and connected with names high 
in the Peerage. The tale of most powerful interest is 
that of old Lady Denzil, the aged wife of a baronet who 
treats her with exquisite consideration, and by the dainty 
refinement of her tastes and manners apparently worthy 
of the highest rank. Only she and Sir Thomas are aware 
of the fact that she was once the low-born widow of a 
common soldier, and that on her second marriage she 
handed over to the care of others her only child, whom 
she never saw again; this boy, now a soldier, has got into 
prison for a military offence, and his child, a lovely little 
girl, has been privately brought to the old lady, who is 
passionately fond of her grandchild. But the child's mother, 
a coarse, bold, violent woman of low habits, who has been a 
curse to her husband, discovering where the little one is, 
comes to the house, publicly insults Lady Denzil, and contrives 
to steal the child ; this woman, a desperate drunkard, presently 
dying in the slums of London, the child is restored. The 
opening story, too, that of Nelly Fortis and her lover, a young 
naval officer, who mistook between the names of Nelly and her 
sister Martha, so that his letter, asking her hand, was 
ignorantly misappropriated by Martha, causing much distress 
in his absence during several months, Lut which was finally 
relieved by Martha preferring another suitor, is calculated 
to engage the sympathies of womanhood. We have indi- 
cated the crisis in the fortunes of “The Stockbroker at 
Dinglewood,” a tale perhaps of less originality than the others, 
but very well told. That of * Lady Isabella” is a fine study of 
feminine character ; and * An Elderly Romance,” the affair of 
Miss Ursula Stamford, aged fifty-seven, with Mr. Oakley, the 
great rich contractor, who is sixty-five and will take no denial, 
isan excellent comedy. But Dinglefield must be a marvellous 
village, if the ladies of a simple plain household could prepare 
for a dinner-party of twenty guests at such short notice in the 
morning of the same day! The last story, “ My Faithful 
Johnny,” is related not by Mrs. Mulgrave, but by another lady 
of similar kindly disposition, who lived in a London suburb, 
and there witnessed the course of a very long engagement 
between John Ridgway, clerk in a merchant's office, and Ellen 
Tlarwood, a good girl teaching music lessons. with a tyrannical 
invalid father and wrong-headed mother forbidding her to 
marry. After a wasted youth and severe trials of fidelity, 
they are made happy in the end. 
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THE DEFENCE OF GIBRALTAR: COMBINED NAVAL AND MILITARY OPERATIONS, MARCH 13. 


On Wednesday, March 13, a novel and interesting series of 
operations was carried out at Gibraltar, with a view to test 
the promptitude with which the garrison of the famous Rock 
could turn out to resist a sudden attack by a powerful iron- 
clad fleet. The supposed enemy was represented by the 
Channel Squadron, under the command of Vice-Admiral Baird, 
and consisting of H.M.S.° Northumberland (flag-ship), the 
Agincourt, Monarch, Iron Duke, and Curlew. The “ general 
idea” of the operations was that a hostile fleet was known 
to be cruising in the vicinity, and that_an attack on the 
Rock might be made. The squadron left Gibraltar on Friday, 
March 8, and proceeded to the westward, returning to the 
eastward through the Straits under cover of the night. 

The Governor of Gibraltar, General the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Hardinge, issued orders for the whole garrison to stand to 
their arms at dawn, on March 13 and subsequent days, until 


the attack should be made; but by his express command no _ 


batteries were to be manned, or any troops moved from their 
alarm posts, until the signal was given that an attack was 
imminent. The alarm signal ordered was that of three guns 
fired in rapid succession from the Upper Signal-Station on the 
summit of the Rock, to be followed, after a short pause, by two 
more shots. It wasa matter of complete uncertainty as to 
the direction from which the attack would be made. 

very detail was carefully carried out, as if the impending 
attack was a real affair. The telegraphic communication 
between the various parts of the Rock was supplemented by 
signallers ; arrangements were made for the ready supply of 
reserve ammunition for all arms ; and the medical authorities 
established dressing stations, at numerous points of the Rock, 
to render “first aid” to those who might chance to be 
numbered amongst the “ wounded.” Day broke on Wednesday, 


the 18th, with a “Levanter,” and the heavy clouds hanging 
about rendered any distant view a matter of difficulty. How-. 
ever, before it had become actually daylight the alarm guns 
gave notice that the enemy had been sighted. The, troops 
turned out with great promptitude, being all at their assigned 
stations in less ‘than a quarter of an hour, and were shortly 
ordered to various points commanding the east side of the Rock. 
As day broke, the hostile ships were to be discerned steaming 
in single line ahead, from the north-east, along the back 
of the Rock, and about 5000 yards from it. The flag-ship, 
followed by the Monarch and the Agincourt, proceeded 
towards Europa Point, whilst the Iron Duke and the Curlew 
stood close in to the eastern beach, so as to engage the 
northern defences of the fortress. The first shot was fired by 
the flag-ship, shortly before six o’clock in the morning, at the 
southern defences. It was replied to, in less than three 
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minutes, by the Europa batteries, and very shortly the en- 
gagement became general. The plan of tactics employed 
by the squadron was that of steaming rapidly up and 
down, and concentrating their fire in turn on the various 
shore batteries. Later on, the whole syuadron assembled off 
Europa Point, and fired broadsides by electricity as they 
steamed past at speed. The spectacle at this moment was a 
very fine one, the roar of the heavy guns of the ships being 
supplemented by the sharp, rapid report of the quick-firing 
guns, which were supposed to be sending a storm of small 
shell amongst the defenders of the Rock. The incessant rattle 
of the ships’ machine-guns was also heard in the intervals 
between the thundering broadsides of heavy ordnance. All the 
ships were, of course, cleared for action, with topmasts and 
yards sent down, and it is needless to say they looked exceed- 
ingly workmanlike and formidable. 

The various batteries on the Rock replied with great 
vivacity, and the general effect produced as gun after gun was 
brought to bear on the ships, and the white smoke wreathed 
itself round the many crags and precipices of the grim old 
Rock, was a sight long to be remembered. The exercise afforded 
to both branches of the service was undoubtedly most instructive. 
Our Illustration is a sketch by Captain Willoughby Verner 
from one of the batteries above the Europa Flats, at which 
point the Governor took up his position to watch the operations. 


THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


The buildings in the Champ de Mars and at the Trocadéro, for 
the great Paris Exhibition of this year, were partly described 


AN AZTEC HOUSE. 
DWELLINGS OF ALL NATIONS, PARIS EXHIBICION. 


in our last. We referred also to the comprehensive series of 
model houses, on the Quai d'Orsay, designed by M. Charles 
Garnier, architect of the Paris Grand Opera-Honse, to illustrate 
the dwellings ofall nations and countriesand ages of mankind— 
a special subject of study with French archeologists and 
historians of art. The model of an Aztec house in Mexico or 
Central America is an example of this series. There will 
also be a “Gallery of the Countries of the Sun,” presenting 
views in different cities and towns of the South and 
East. among which is that of a street in Cairo. One of the 
special establishments for persons officially attending the 
Exhibition is the Press Pavilion, which is commodiously and 
handsomely fitted up. The workshops of different kinds are 
numerous and busy; and the bewildering variety of labours 
now going on in the vast precincts of the Exhibition will, by 
a perfect organisation, have achieved its result by the time 
appointed for opening this marvellous show of the collective 
results of human skill. Some doubts have, indeed, arisen with 
regard to the Fine-Art Galleries ; and it is proposed to defer 
the opening of the picture-galleries until June 1; but this 
has not yet been decided. 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 
The thirty-fourth annual exhibition of the Society of Lady 
Artists (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly) shows a marked advance 
on many of its predecessors and, especially among the water- 
colours, includes many very promising works. ‘The society has 
done much in bygone years in bringing into notice ladies 
who have since acquired distinction in exhibitions open to 


(345), a group of peopleagainst the whitewashed wall of a village 
church, It is a little morbid in sentiment and black in tone ; but 
it contains good work and sentiment. Miss Osborn’s “ Algerian 
Mirror ” (255), a fountain embowered among trees and flowers, 
is a very striking work—rich in colour and firm in execution— 
very different in feeling to that she displays in her “Sunset on 
the Bure” (229) and “ Norfolk Wherries ” (219), under the paler 
sky of East Anglia. Miss Henrietta Rae (now Mrs. Normand) 
sends a fine head of a fair-haired girl, “Sylvia” (248), which 
is among the best things in the room. We ought also to 


STREET IN CAIRO. 
GALLERY OF THE COUNTRIES OF THE SUN, PARIS EXHIBITION. 


mention Miss Lizzie Watt’s “ Dreams ” (252), Miss F. Moody’s 
“ Defence, not Defiance” (240) and “I Hope I Don't Intrude” 
(236), episodes of cat and dog life; Miss Bertha Newcome’s 
“Lancashire Garden” (231); Miss Ella Casella sends one of 
her clever coloured wax medallions (421), in which she repro- 
duces not only faces but costumes of bygone days in a very re- 
markable manner ; and last, but by no mean least, we especially 
commend to notice Mrs. Kate Perugini’s miniature portrait of 
Miss Molly Hare (422), in which the simplicity of childhood is 
rendered with a sympathy which should arouse amongst 
mothers a desire for such reminiscences of their children. 

At Messrs. Tooth and Sons’ galleries (5 and 6, Haymarket) 


representing the inside of an Eastern harem; Benllinre’; 
“Spanish Posada” (104), of smaller size than the oRiiaaee 
works of this artist, and far more subdued in colour; ang ED 
Blaas’ “ Féte Day at Murano” (3), quite the most brilliant aia 
refined of his recent compositions. To these should be added 
Herr Jochmus, an entirely new name, who contributes ; 

broadly-painted and in some ways brilliant rendering of the 
“Harly Days of Vandyke” (8), learning the first elements a 
painting under the guidance of an imposing teacher, who ma % 
have been his father. It is in this figure that we have the beat 
of Herr Jochmus’s work, which is that of the modern Munic} 

school. Among the English artists who show advantageously 
in Messrs. Tooth’s gallery, Mr. David Farquharson deserves a 
high place: the landscapes “Strathtay” (81), « Aberdeen 
Harbour” (119), and “ Berwick-on-Tweed” (94) displa 

qualities of which he has, so far, kept us in ignorance, . pi 
sense of colour and atmosphere is delicate, and he hows to no 
conventional method, striving to follow Nature in her ever. 
changing moods. The view of the broad bright strath of the 
Tay is especially noteworthy. Mr. F. D. Millet’s “Tender 
Chord” (73) has been played upon rather frequently ; but one 
can never fail to admire the refined colouring of all this 
artist's work. Mr. Frank Holl’s “ Watching” (85) is rather 
morbid in sentiment and over-dark in colour ; but it was in this 
school that he won his fame. Among the other pictures 
worthy of notice are K. Heffner’s “Silent Waters” (108), W., 


PAVILION OF THE PRESS, PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Bouguereau’s “Sylvan Simplicity” (64), and some clever 
sporting scenes by T. Blinks—full of colour and movement. 
The exhibition of Mr. Donkin’s photographs now on view at 
the Gainsborough Gallery (25, Old Bond-street) will be more 
attractive to the Alpine climber than to the artist. Mr. Donkin, 
whose terrible fate in the Caucasus last summer we can only 
surmise, was a man of many attainments ; and, amongst other 
distinctions, he may be said to have carried photography to its 
highest point. At the same time,as mere works of art, the 
results he obtained cannot reasonably be compared with those 
of men—amateurs and professionals—who worked on more 
ordinary levels. Mr. Donkin carried his apparatus with him 
wherever he went, and almost without pausing would catch a 
peak, ora glacier ridge, and trust to his skill to develop it 
into a striking picture. Sometimes, as in the series of views 
of “Mont Blane from the Dent du Géant” (145), and from 
the *Aiguille du Midi” (284, &.), he was singularly suc- 
cessful ; and on other occasions he was content with bringing 
away from the lofty summits he had scaled reminiscences 
and impressions of the surrounding peaks, by the help of which 
many less hardy mountaineers may obtain an insight into the 
meaning and beauties of the “ Higher” Alps. Amongst other 
views which are very noticeable are those of the Matterhorn 
from all sides, the view down the Zermatt glacier, the beautiful 
panorama from the Hérnli—known to many less adventurous 
climbers. Mr. Donkin’s photographs of the Caucasus are, 
unfortunately, few in number; but they are of great 
interest and beauty. From them we gather that the scenery 
of that district, although on a more stupendous scale than 
that of the Swiss Alps, is far more broken up by tracts of 
comparatively low and cultivated ground. The large glaciers 
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ceeds well in her rendering of “ Tewkesbury 
Abbey ” (37), “ Holy Trinity, York” (97), and 
other similar works. Miss Ellen Bowyer has a 
very refined sense of landscape and colour, as Wii t 
shown in her wayside study, “ At Tenby” (10), 
and still more in that of “ Winter Woodlands” 
(52), Mrs. Marrable sends some pleasant remin- | wi 
iscences of the Riviera; but the scene of her 
most successful work is laid on a backwater of 
the Thames, near Thames Ditton (153), in 
which the foliage of the wide-spreading cedar 
tree is very good, although the lines of the IG Sos 
landscape are somewhat hard. Of Miss Sey- 
mour’s pastels, “The Bel Alp” (173) and “The 
Mountains above Grindelwald” (95), we can [5 
speak with the highest praise. She has suc- 

ceeded in catching the fleeting colours on the 

distant peaks with great skill, and the pictures st 
in each case show to what perfection pastel- 
work may be brought in competent hands. 
Miss Helen O'Hara repeats her studies of 
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breaking waves and strong seas with con- 
siderable effect; but we should be glad to see 
her try her hand upon fresh themes, for the 
little bit of landscape, “Spring at Abbeyleix” 
(96), shows that she has a very delicate sense of the 
beauties of sylvan scenery. Amongst other successful works 
in water-colours we should mention Miss Rose Chandler's 
“Fungi” (74), Mrs. Paul Naftel’s “ Harbour at Serk” (73), 
“ Morning ” (444), and others; Miss Maude Naftel’s charming 
“Farmyard Corner” (483), Miss Freeman Kempson’s “ Isle of 
Arran” (26), Miss Mildred Butler’s “ Phoebe by the Stream ” 
(107), Miss Fairman’s “ Sheep Dog” (134), Miss Eley’s “ Dark 
Sister” (154), Miss Margaret Ravenhill’s little vignettes (375), 
Miss Middleton’s “Elgeyburg Castle” (386), and Miss Gil- 
christ’s ‘Glen Ennich” (355). In oils the most ccnspicuous and 
in some ways most attractive is Miss M.S. Kindon’s* Free Seats” 


ONE OF THE WORKSHOPS, PARIS EXHIBITION. 


the spring exhibition shows the effect of healthy competition, 
for the managers have evidently exerted themselves to make 
as good a display as their neighbours. Four works by 
Meissonier might alone suffice to attract the picture-loving 
public ; but although the brilliant officer “In Command” (22) 
of a galiant array of pikemen, and the cheery old postillion 
(£8), stopping for a glass of wine at the village cabarvt, are in 
themselves worthy of a visit, the attractions neither begin nor 
end with these works. Amongst the foreign works especially 
noteworthy are Fortuny’s “ Jardin du Poéte” (125), a wonder- 
ful combination of colour and fanciful thought; Conrad 
Kiesel’s “ Siesta ” (52), an elaborately-finished decorative work 


with the spots of beauty which are to be met 
with in its tributaries the Loddon and the 
| Wye, too seldom explorcd by those who hasten 
from Caversham to Shiplake Lock. In the 
y “Sunset near Wargrave” (52), and the rich 
foliage of “Botney Island” (49), the home of 
\"} the Thames water-lilies, Mr. Coleridge shows 
great delicacy of touch and poetic sense. His 
works, however, do not gain by being brought 
together, and he would ccnsult his interest 
better by scattering them through general 
exhibiticn:, where they would gain by contrast 
with the careless slipshod work which too 
| often finds a place on the walls of galleries 
supposed to be most difficult of access by out- 
siders. There is an evenness about Mr. Coleridge's 
work which, when seen at intervals, is delight- 
NN ful; but it makes too great a strain on the 
| eye when repeated through fifty sketches. 
Besides the works already mentioned, the view 
of “Isleworth” (6), and that of the “ Thames 
ANN above Sonning” (18), are good specimens of 
Mr. Coleridge’s powers. The view of ‘Norham 
Castle’ (9) fails to render the grander features 
of the great Border ruin; and in the attempt 
to catch the bolder side of “ Welsh Mountain Scenery ” (11) 
the artist is obviously not so much in sympathy with his 
subject as on the flowering banks and amid’ the rich foliage 
of the Thames. 


A large and representative meeting of publishers and book- 
sellers in London and Westminster was held at Stationers 
Hall on March 29, for the purpose of considering the new 
classification of merchandise traffic and the schedule of rates 
and charges proposed by the railway companics. A committee 
was appointed to inquire into the whole subject, and report to 
an adjourned meeting. 
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ELECTRIC TRAM-CARS: THE “SERIES” 
SYSTEM. 


The first electric tram-line in Europe, on the “ Series” system, 
has been opened for public inspection at Northfleet, with 
every indication of great success. The various experiments 
whioh have been carried on during the past few years, with 
the view of applying electricity as a motive power, have been 
closely watched by tramway companies ; but, up to the present 
time, the success attending them has not been sufficient to 
warrant the desired change. It has, however, been apparent 
for some considerable time that, should a mechanical system 

resent itself which possessed all the advantages of horse trac- 
tion, without its disadvantages, working at even the same cost, 
tramway companies would eagerly adopt it. 

The “Series” system, now introduced by the “Series” 
Plectrical Traction Syndicate, is so called because the current, 
generated ab a central station, is sent through thc line, is taken 
up by the cars as they run along, and passes through each car 
before returning to the station ; thus obviating the necessity 
of a heavy and costly conductor, which renders the “ parallel” 
system (the only other method of electrical distribution from 
a central station) too expensive to be employed on even a 
moderately large scale. The permanent way at Northfleet con- 
sists of two rails: one being exactly similar to those ordinarily 
in use ; the other having a slot in the centre, % of an inch 
wide, which leads into a continuous conduit, some 13 in. deep, 
and 8 or 9 in. wide. In this conduit are placed, at intervals 
of 21 ft., and connected with each other by means of a copper 
conductor, what are termed “spring jacks.’ an arrangement 
consisting of two circular ares of gun-metal, which present 
their convexities to each other, and are well insulated by 
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earthenware rests, holding them well above the bottom of the 


conduit, but which are in thei 
eae ss ir normal state pressed close to 
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Ssometrical view through Spring Jack Chantber 


The cars have, outwardly,a similar a i 

. a is ar appearance to an ordinar 
street-car ; and, as used at Northfleet, are constructed to ner 
twenty passengers—ten on either side. At the bottom of the 


car is fixed a “current-collector,” by means of which the 
electricity is taken up and sent through the motor, which is 
also carried by the car. This current-collector, which consists 
of a double sheet of india-rubber, on each side of which is 
firmly fastened a strip of copper extending, horizontally, the 
whole length of the car, passes through the slot, and, meeting 
with the Spring-jacks, immediately separates them, and gathers 
the current, which is thus conveyed to the motor. The current 
circulates round the motor,and, being converted into mechanical 
force, acting on the axle of the wheel, the car is propelled. 
Leaving the motor, the current passes, by a corresponding 
arrangement, to the copper strip on the other side of the col- 
lector, and finally returns to the dynamo along the other 
conductor. The whole of this action takes place on the other 
cars ahead, as they move onwards, those at the rear getting 
out of circuit in turn until the same series of circuits is re- 
commenced. 

The line at Northfleet presents many difficulties, such as a 
heavy gradient of 1 in 32, and some sharp curves ; but the cars 
have performed their many journeys without the slightest 
mishap. ‘The speed, which is limited by the Board of ‘Trade to 
six miles an hour, is regulated by means of a switch on the 
car ; and the break, which is formed by reversing the current 
through the motor, will, if necessary, bring up the car within 
its own length. Itisstated that thecost of working of the new 
system is about threepence per car-mile, or less than half the 
cost of horse-power. 

Representatives of important tramway companies through- 
out the Kingdom have visited the line at Northfleet ; and the 
demonstration they witnessed is likely to result in a complete 
revolution of the present means of propulsion. Not only did 
they express themselves as satisfied with the important 
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advance made in electrical traction ; but they were delighted 
at the prospect of its speedily displacing the horse, with the 
attendant evils and sufferings. 

The directors of the “ Series ” Company, which has so bright 
afuture before it, are Mr. Carl Von Buch (chairman); the 
Earl of Crawford ; Sir George Sitwell, Bart. ; the Hon. Reginald 
Brougham ; Mr. Henry Foote ; and Mr, James P. Hurst. 


PORTRAIT MINIATURES 
AT THE BURLINGTON FINE-ARTS CLUB. 


The exhibition of portrait miniatures at the Burlington Fine- 
Arts Club (Gavile-row) bids fair to be one of the most 
attractive displays of the season ; whilst, thanks to the energy 
and taste of the committee, it is, perhaps, the most complete 
collection of miniature-paintings brought together in this or 
any other capital. It would be impossible within the space at 
our disposal to give even a faint idea of the treasures contained 
in the forty and more cases in which upwards of two thousand 
Specimens are arranged. It must suffice to say that the whole 
period of miniature-painting, from Holbein to the death of 
Cosway (1821), is illustrated by specimens of all schools. One 
. two works, indeed, claim a higher antiquity—as, for example 

e Mother and Child (Case III., No. 45), in gold teaf, on glass, 
te ne to the third century, and found in the ruins of 

Wvoli, It is now the property of Sir Charles Dilke, whose 
Soe purchased it at the Strawberry-Hill sale in 1842. 
He more interesting as a work of art is Mr. J. P. 
oe $8 group of the Doge Andrea Vendramino, and 
oY Secretary receiving the Pope's Legate (Frame 13). 
atteifee which is in truth a complete historical picture, is 
- ributed to J ohn Bellini, and represents, in half length, the 
0 ne personages in a sort of loggia, with an open background. 
mo the steps of the balustrade is thrown a richly- 
oe Hite carpet, all the details of which are as carefully 
= ed out as if in an illuminated missal. But for general 

udents the art of miniature-painting in this country dates 
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from Holbein’s time, for the works of Leuke Horneboutte or 
Lucas Hornebolt, whois thought by some to have been Holbein’s 
master in the art, are not represented. It may, however, 
conyey a better idea of the contents of the exhibition if, instead 
of following up each school of miniature-painters separately, 
we summarise briefly the contents of one or two of the cases. 
In the first of them, which is devoted to no special period or 
country, the portrait of Sir William Hamilton (10); Mrs. 
Siddons, by Cosway (14) ; Mrs. Avery Hatch, by G. Engleheart 
(20) ; “ Pamela,” otherwise Lady Edward Fitzgerald, by Maris 
(37) ; Richard Cromwell, by S. Cooper (38), and an enamel of 
Madame De La Valliére (63) in the dress of the Carmelite 
Order, are a few among the most noteworthy exhibits. 
Case IT. contains loans, chiefly from the collections of the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Baroness Burdett - Coutts— the 
former dealing with personages of the Elizabethan period, 
whilst the latter sends some Stuart and French portraits, 
amongst which, that of Henry, Prince of Wales (40), the 
eldest son of James I., is the most striking. We ought not to 
pass by without notice a very remarkable portrait of Napoleon I., 
by Parent, taken in 1815, showing the effect of care and 
anxiety ; anda bright portrait of the “ Beautiful Molly Lepel” 
(31). Case ITI. contains a miscellaneous collection lent by the 
Earl of Dartrey and Sir Charles Dilke. The Madame De 
Savigny (16), by Petitot, and Sir Philip Sidney (41), beautiful 
as they are, are thrown into the shade by Isaac Oliver's 
wonderful portrait of Frances Howard, Countess of Essex (46), 
lent by the Earl of Derby. Case IV. may be described as the 
Duke of Devonshire’s contribution to the social and political 
history of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and in- 
cludes a very remarkable portrait of Oliver Cromwell (18), by 
S. Cooper, which seems to give the note to all other portraits 
of the Lord Protector. There is also his portrait in profile (59) 
in this case, by the same artist, which, although a slighter, is 
not a less interesting work. Mr. Jeffery Whitehead, who 
is a very liberal lender, divides his English from his 
foreign series, to the very great help and comfort of 
the student. Among the former (Case V.) Anne, Countess 


of Charlemont (12), by J. Comerford, and Miss Mary Macleod 
(4), by A. Robertson, are the most attractive of the ladies. 
Amongst the foreigners in Case VI., Marie Louise (5), the wife 
of Charles II. of Spain, makes the infidelity of her husband 
intelligible, if not excusable. Of the daughters of the Regent 
Philippe d'Orléans, Louise Adelaide (32) had a face full of 
wit and fun, which would seemingly be out of place in the 
« Abbesse de Chelles.” The next case (VII.) is wholly devoted 
to French celebrities, foremost among whom is Madame Du 
Deffand (5), in her library. Case VIII., however, dealing with 
the French Revolutionary and Empire periods, is still more 
interesting, exhibiting contemporary portraits of Mirabeau (1), 
Robespierre (4), Tallien (5), Necker (9), Madame De Staél (16), 
and all the family of Buonaparte, of whom, after Napoleon 
(31), the best looking was his sister Pauline (35), Princesse 
de Borghese. Mr. Whitehead’s contributions are almost 
inexhaustible, for he is able to fill another case with miniatures 
of the Stuart period ; and there are four more with celebrities 
of the Georgian, and to these he adds a very remarkable 
collection of oil miniatures, which under the Academic, or, at 
least, Mr. Redgrave’s, definition would not have been classed as 
miniatures at all. The Duke of Portland, Lord Spencer, Lord 
Rosebery, and Sir William Drake also contribute liberally ; 
but none of these can vie with Mr. J. L. Propert, who, in 
addition to a fine collection of oil miniatures of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, has lent his almost unrivalled 
collection of water-colour miniatures of English and foreign 
schools. To Mr. Propert also is due the valuable survey of 
miniature-painting prefixed to the sumptuous catalogue pre- 
pared at the expense of the Burlington Fine-Arts Club. It 
will remain as a permanent and valuable contribution to 
the history of this branch of art ; and the thanks of all who 
are interested in such work are due to the author and his 
colleagues. Although not nominally a public exhibition, the 
facilities given by the club for inspecting this unique col- 
lection are so great that no lover of art should miss the 
opportunity of inspecting so magnificent an assemblage of 
miniatures. 
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A SPRING IDYLL. 

Violets are lifting up their purple beauty among the fresh 
young grass of the hedgerows, in the mossy corners of the 
coppices, on the sunny slopes of old orchards. By the wayside 
in leafy lanes—not leafy yet, indeed, but already putting forth 
the promise of future leafiness—they tinge the air, so to speak, 
with a delicate feeling of perfume. I know of a certain quiet 
nook—by a mill-lade which has long since ceased to flow— 
where some tall elms and smooth-timbered beeches form a 
kind of sylvan bower—that is quite a haunt of violets; they 
grow there in such thick, luxuriant clumps that, bending over 
them, they almost intoxicate you with the exquisite subtlety of 
their sweet odour. Surely it is a Divine benediction that 
flowers of this marvellous sweetness should‘ be found in such 
abundance ; so that the poor man in his squal!1 room may 
create with them an atmosphere of fragrance w}:ich—to use 
the language of penny fiction—no “gilded chambers” may 
surpass. And I hold it to be something, also, to be thankful 
for, that Shakspeare has placed them in: the high spheres of 
his imagination ; has consecrated them by the touch of his 
genius, like to a priest's hands; has for ever immortalised 
them as “Sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, or Cytherea’s 
breath "—the loveliest comparison, I think,-in all English 
poetry. 

Now. in this early flush of spring, the daisy is also with 
us, sprinkling the greensward everywhere with crimson-tipt 
plumes—in London squares and rural pastures, in Surrey 
valleys and on Scottish braes—such a wanderer that, as an old 
writer suggests, it must have been one of the first flowers to 
stray and grow outside the angel-guarded borders of Paradise. 
As yet the primrose, except in a few favoured places, has not 
begun to gladden the hearts of young men and maidens ; 
but the cardamine and the coltsfoot are all aglow in “ moist 
meadows”; the Star of Bethlehem glints along the banks of 
our lanes and fields; and the morning sunshine, as by a 
natural alchemy, transforms into gold the tiny bosses of the 
kingcup and the celandine. The fanlike leaves of the wild 
parsley are budding in sheltered ditches; the whorls of the 
woodruff obey the call of universal nature ; and the germander 
speedwell, which looks as if its tiny blossoms had been made 
out of bits of celestial azure, smiles on the passing wayfarer 
with a kindly eye. Later in the month, as March falls softly 
into the lap of April, you will find the frail anemones blowing 
in woody avenues, under the shade of melancholy boughs— 
where the brisk-footed wind, as it hurries by, rudely turns 
their reddish-purple sheen outside to the light, and then 
tossing them back with a fine free carelessness, reveals the 
rare lilac tint of their inner petals. 

Perhaps the daffodil may dispute with the violet the honour 
of being the flower of March. Its tall, pliant stalk, and its 
nodding crown of bright yellow are very fair to see—a Lenten 
lily. more glorious than Solomon in the splendour of its slow 
unfolding bloom, A traditional tenant of the English 
cottager’s garden, like the rose and the rosemary, the clove- 
pink and the gilliflower, the “ daffy-down-dilly ” of the children 
accommodates itself to all sorts and conditions of soil and 
habitat; springing up at the foot of box-edges in neglected 
arbours and unpleached alleys, or among the roots of venerable 
yew-trees ; bending over nameless graves in far-away village 
churchyards ; shining in odd corners of forsaken terraces ; or 
“ beside the lake, beneath the trees, fluttering and dancing in 
the breeze.” This, too, like the violet and the primrose, is 
woven into the poets’ wreath. Jean Ingelow, in her “ Per- 
sephone,” represents it as the flower for love of which the fair 


daughter of Ceres, when playing in the balmy fields of Enna, 
wandered from her companions into the arms of “gloomy 
Dis.” Here the poetess seems to be continuing the mythology 
of Shakspeare, who names the daffodil among the flowers let 
fall by Proserpina from “ Dis’s waggon.” It comes before the 
swallow dares, and takes the winds of March with beauty—a 
sign of hope and buoyancy and gladness. Yet, to the half- 
Pagan author of “ The Hesperides,” it could suggest only one 
of these dainty lyrical laments in which he loved to make the 
brevity of human life his melancholy theme. We have, he 
sings, as short a time to live ; our growth is as quick to meet 
decay ; we die even as the few hours of the daffodil die, and 
pass away “ne'er to be found again.” Methinks the flower of 
spring might have inspired Herrick with a cheerfuller strain— 
and a nobler moral. 

It is by the voices of its birds, however, rather than by the 
bloom of its flowers, that we know and feel the blessed presence 
of the spring. As they flit toand fro in various courses the 
air grows musical with their unaffected songs. Loud and 
blithe from yonder copse ring the trumpetlike tones of the 
missel-thrush ; as the blackbird darts in and out among the 
hollies, he pipes, full and rich and clear, his morning anthem. 
The lintie, fluttering past on graceful wings, drops a golden 
shower of soft sweet notes. The goldfinch hums and hovers 
in the plantation ; the ring-doves coo from their nests among 
the birches ; and the blackcap, swinging on a branch which 
catches the earliest sunshine, bursts:into a lyrical rapture 
scarce inferior to the nightingale’s, so rejoiceing in it 
that his tiny body seems to thrill in every feather. Nowa 
flight of birds sweeps across the scene, mingling their cries 
and calls and chatter in a harmony that is strange and-quaint, 
but wonderfully pleasant to the ear. As they float afar into 
the blue distance, I ask myself if there be anything gracefuller 
in creation than the motion of the bird—it is so facile, so 
fluent, so well-balanced, and so firm. How unconstrained, 
how free, this roamer of the aérial spaces, whether he shoots 
straight to his mark like an arrow, or winnows the air in 
sweeping curves, or sails on high in the glory of the sun- 
shine! Oh, the wonder and the potency of wings ! 

The characteristics of the wing are seen to perfection in the 
frigate-bird, which, with extended pinions, fifteen feet from 
tip to tip, mounts and mounts above us until he is almost lost 
to the unaided sight ; and travels with such velocity that he 
has been said to “ breakfast at the Senegal and dine in America.” 
Swiftest when he follows the wind, slowest when he confronts 
it, he nevertheless poises always with the same ease, and does not 
appear to give a stroke of the wing the more in storm and 
tempest than in the calmest weather. Of doubtor incapacity he 
nothing knows; his flight never falters, seldom tires ; when he 
rests, his huge motionless “ pens” support him ; he sleeps upon 
the storm. But you may observe the same certainty, the 
same confidence in the rapid movements of the wood-pigeon ; 
in the upward swerves of the skylark ; or in those beautiful 
sidelong motions of the swallow which it is such a joy to 
behold. As he glides lightly over the daisied fields, almost 
ruffling the bladed grass with glancing plumes; then with a 
few bold strokes soars high up into the luminous air, to 
descend suddenly upon a shining pool, and make a passing 
ablution in its clear cool waters—is he not the very embodi- 
ment “of the poetry of motion”? Observe, too, the kestrel or 
windhover, whose flight is more various than that of the 
swallow, and, I suppose, is not less swift. “Tis not easy to 
describe it—for at one time it is marked by a number of short 
rapid “ flappings,” like the quick paddles of an expert oars- 
man ; then it suddenly passes into a graceful sliding measure, 


' the sunny day with happiness. 


——- 


in which the wings apparently take no part ; then again, th, 
are seen to beat lightly to and fro, and with alternate flapp; sed 
and slidings the bird rises higher and yet higher until 7 : 
long “ hoverings” on his strong, pointed wings—a Klick agai 
the blue—all at once he comes precipitately down to Fh 
upon some poor heedless mouse, pasturing among the nae 
corn. ae 
A singularly individual quality of flight belongs to 4} 
tree-pipit, a bird which comes to us with the early itoome be 
spring. From the green top of stalwart elm or oak he Re 
into the waves of air like a bold swimmer into the seq - a 
recovering himself with a few rapid wing-beats, rises ine 
vertically, to an altitude it makes one dizzy to think i 
balances there for a moment, like the lark—and then with 
wings hardly astir, slides downward. in smooth, Gere 
lapses, to his original starting-point. While he soars hesi eked 


: : Paey ngs ; 
and while he sings he soars ; and, singing and soaring, fills yy, 


lls up 


Watching these soft undulations and easy wanderings 
through the atmosphere—to the human eye so trackless, and ye 
traversed by the bird with such unerring certainty—one comes 
to understand the longing which seized upon the Psalmist— 
“Oh, that I had wings like a dove, then would I fly away and 
be at rest!” There is a strong fascination in such unbounded 
freedom of action, in such swift conquest of distance; ang 
something to yearn after in that fresh, pure breath of heaven 
which the bird drinks in with his being as he climbs “the 
azure heights.” . Who of us has not felt it? Who of us, in ony 
hours of dejection and failure, has not repeated, with a throb 
of the heart, the Psalmist’s aspiration? or sighed, like the 
German poet, for— 

Wings! to hover free o’er the dawn-empurpled sea ; 
Wings! above life to soar, and beyond death for evermore! 


To see the eagle start from its craggy fastness among the 
hills of Morven, and sweep triumphantly through the skiey 
wastes, while we—we—are chained to this monotonous earth— 
to humanity’s daily labours, daily sufferings, daily anxieties— 
to this vast Necropolis, which holds the dust of so many 
myriads of victims! Oh! it is a sharp rebuke to human 
pride! I can hear the ery of mortal anguish : “ Why dost 
thou not take me upon thy pinions, O king of the air?) Why 
am not I, like thee, elevated above the fatalities of existence? 
‘Oh, that I had wings, like a dove!’ and could leave beneath 
me this barren world, where Death reigns supreme over our 
loves and friendships—over our dreams and ambitions—over 
our hopes and fears!—this empty world, where our best 
thoughts are crushed by the pressure of life’s daily burden, 
our highest impulses spent upon impotent efforts! ‘Oh, that 
T had wings, like a dove !’” 

Vain as the wish may be, I, for one, do not find fault with 
it, since it is a testimony to that nobler nature within us 
which seeks, with a mortal yearning, to ascend above the 
things of time and sense, which covets the taste of immortality 
and the savour of a full and perfect knowledge. It was a 
feeling of this kind which induced the Greek poets to endow 
Psyche, the embodied soul, with wings; and the Talmudists 
to invent the winged orders of cherubim and seraphim. On 
the wings of Faith and Hope, indeed, whither may not the 
untrammelled spirit rise? These dreams of ours—as an eloquent 
French writer puts it—these dreams, so something within us 
whispers, are not wholly dreams, but glimpses of a world of 
truth ; momentary flashes of celestial glory breaking through 
the lower clouds—radiant promises to be fulfilled hereafter! 
Oh, that I had wings, like a dove! W. H. D.-A. 
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modern and sanitary improve- 
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ment. It is finely situated on 


is flourishing, to judge by 


the East Cliff facing the sea, 
and commands splendid views 


the run upon it. ‘The hotel 


itself is a monument of reck- 
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Enelish architect, Mr. Pugin; 
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and, in clear weather, the coast 


The food, which used to be 


of France in the distance. It 


0-80, is now excellent; the 


contains all the accommoda- 
tion of a high-class Hotel, to- 
gether with a suite of Baths 
which for extent and com- 
pleteness are unequalled in 
the world, all of which can be 
reached without leaying the 
Hotel. They comprise Ozone, 
so specially useful inthe treat- 
ment of gout, rheumatism, and 
rheumatic gout; © Turkish, 
Douche, Sea-Water Plunge, 
Hot and Cold Sea-Water, 
Electric and all descriptions 
of Hydropathic Baths. Mass- 
eurs (male and female) reside 
on the premises. There is 
also a well-appointed Table- 
d’ Hote, Billiard-Room, Pri- 
vate Garden with Lawn Ten- 
nis Ground, and good Coach- 
house and Stabling. In addi- 
tion to the Public Rooms 


air is so fresh and crisp, even 


during the spell of hot 


weather, that eating is a 


positive pleasure.” — Tiuth. 


“ From having been a long 


suffering victim to sciatica 
and rheumatism, I have tried 
most of the Continental waters 
with no such satisfactory 
result—except in the solitary 
case of —Aix-les-Bains, per- 
haps—as the ozone baths at 
the hotel (the Granville), 
which afford the most efli- 
cacious relief to both com- 
plaints. As a hydropathic 
establishment, at which Turk- 
ish and other description of 
baths can be obtained, the 
Granville has undergone vast 
improvement since its occu- 
pation by Mr. Quartermame 
East and his son, Mr. Bate- 


there are numerous Suites of 
Private Apartments, together 


man East; while the cwsime 


with nearly 200 additional 


Bed-Rooms. 


A SPECIAL TRAIN, “ The 
Granville Express,” runs daily 
from Victoria (3.15) and Holborn 
Viaduet (3.10), by the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway. 
arriving at 5.15, and from 
Charing-cross (3.25) and Cannon- 
street (3.33) by the South-Eastern 
Railway. 


To GOLFERS.—The St. George’s Club Links are within 
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nental hotel.” —Morning Post. 
“ Certainly no English hotel 
can produce the equal of its 
chef. The attendance 1s eX 
cellent, and if you wish to dine 
table d’héte-ically, you ™may 
do so with luxury and solid 
comfort.’— The World. 
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THE LATE HON. GUY DAWNAY, 


THE 


KILLED BY A BUFFALO IN MASAILAND, EAST AFRICA. 


THE QUEEN AT BIARRITZ AND BAYONNE. 
Her Majesty, accompanied by Prince and Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, has returned from Biarritz, arriving at Windsor on 
Wednesday, April 3, between six and seven in the evening. 
The incidents of the Queen’s sojourn at Biarritz, from March 7, 
and her excursions over the Spanish frontier to Fontarabia 
and to San Sebastian, where she was met by the Queen of 
Spain on Wednesday, March 27, have been noticed week by 
week. Among these incidents was that of her witnessing, on 
March 12, at a féte given by the Municipality of Biarritz, the 
playing of a match of “ pélote au rebot,” a kind of lawn-tennis, 
which is the national game of the Basque people, and in which 
twvo local clubs vied with each other for the championship ; 
the captain of the victorious side was introduced to her 
Majesty, and received her thanks and congratulations. The 
ball is struck with a sort of large gauntlet of wickerwork, 
worn on the right hand; there are five players on each side. 
The Queen several times drove over to the town of Bayonne, 
which is about five miles from Biarritz, and which 
contains monuments of historical interest to English 
visitors. The Cathedral, a large Gothic edifice, begun in the 
thirteenth century, was partly built during the English rule 
of Gascony under Edward the Black Prince. Her Majesty 


THE QUEEN VISITING THE CEMETERY OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS AT ST. ETIENNE, BAYONNE. 


also visited the English cemetery at St. Etienne, which is the 
burial-place of the officers and soldiers of the 2nd Life Guards 
and of the Coldstream Guards, killed during the siege of 
Bayonne by the Duke of Wellington's army, in April, 1814, at 
the end of the Peninsular War. The ground was purchased 
by the Guards in that year; the cemetery was restored by 
them in 1830, and again in 1858. Miss Holburne, of Bath, 
gave asum of money, in 1877, to put the cemetery into its 
present condition, and to keep it in order. Mr. P. A. Huptt,»y 
one of the trustees of this fund, lives close by, and was in 
attendance to show the cemetery to her Majesty, and to give 
explanations. By the Queen’s order, Sir Henry Ponsonby 
placed on the officers’ graves wreaths of immortelles, with a 
card inscribed “ V.R.L., 1889.” We are indebted to Major G. G. 
Clowes, late of the 8th Hussars, for the Sketches of these subjects. 


The Board of Trade have received silver medals of the 
third class, which have been awarded by the Norwegian 
Government to Robert Ward, master ; Michael Henan, mate ; 
and Samuel Amos, Simon Clark, Algernon Squire, and John 
Howard, seamen, of the fishing-smack Agnes Louisa, of 
Grimsby, in recognition of their services in rescuing the crew 
of the brig Skjold, of Drammen, in March, 18?3. 


LATH DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


SEE “ OBITUARY.” 


THE LATE HON. GUY DAWNAY. 

Much regret has been occasioned by the sad news of the death 
of this gentleman, who was killed by a buffalo, while hunting 
in Masailand, Hast Africa. The Hon. Guy Cuthbert Dawnay, 
a younger son of the seventh Viscount Downe, and brother of 
the present Peer, was born in July, 1848, and was educated at 
Eton and at Christchurch College, Oxford. He held a Com- 
mission in the Army, and served with his brother Lord Downe 
in the Zulu War of 1879, and in the Transport Department of the 
Forces ac Suakim in 1885, receiving for each campaign the 
war medal and two clasps. He was elected M.P. for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire in 1882, and in 1885 held the office of 
Surveyor-General of Ordnance ; but in that year was an un- 
successful candidate for the Cleveland division of the North 
Riding, and has since been travelling much in-Africa. He was 
unmarried. ‘The Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. 
Russell and Sons, 17, Baker-street. 


More than 28,000 persons watched at Kennington Oval, on 
March 30, the contest at football between the Wolverhampton 
Wanderers and the Preston North-End team for the English 
Challenge Cup. After a well-contested struggle the cup was 
won by the Preston team, the score being three goals to none, 
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THE CAPE BUFFALO. 


The African buffalo has often been declared 
to be the most dangerous wild beast of that 
continent for a hunter to encounter in con- 
flict—more formidable than either the 
elephant or the lion. The “Bos Caffer,” or 
Cape buffalo, attains a great size, often 
weighing nearly fifty stone, and has speed 
as well as enormous strength. Its colour is 
deep brown or black; it has a pendant 
dewlap, and its large black horns are-terrific 
weapons, extending to the right and left of 
the head, and turning upward to sharp 
points, which are nearly 5 ft. apart. Any 
man or beast once caught between these 
horns is sure to be killed; even the lion is 
thus gored to death, while his teeth and 
claws make no impression on the thick 
plates of bone and horn that shield the 
buffalo’s forehead. Herds of five or six 
hundred buffalos together roam over the 
plains of South Africa, and cannot be easily 
or safely approached. The true buffalo of 
South and Hast Africa is a very different 
animal from that which is called the buffalo 
on the prairies of North America, which is 
really the bison, a slow and stupid creature. 


A meeting for the formation of a Poly- 
technic Institute for South-west London 
was held at Grosvenor House on April 4, 
under the presidency of the Duke of 
Westminster. Several gentlemen spoke in 
support of the scheme, 


year.. The crew was a good 
one, and above the average. 
The president, Muttlebury, has 
now accomplished a “ record” 
for Cambridge, having rowed 
in four .winning matches 
against the rival University ; 
till now, Frank Willan, of Ox- 
ford, was the only “ blue” who 
could boast such a record, and 
he can add to his the extra, 
victory of Oxford v. Harvard. 


The new County Councils 
formally came into existence 
on April 1. Mr. Ritchie, Pre- 
sident of the Local Government 
Board, journeyed from London 
to Leicester to receive an ad- 
dress from the Town Council, 
and to attend a luncheon given 
by the Mayor, Mr. Alderman 
Wood, to the members of the 
newly-elected County Council. 
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THE FINISH OF THE BOAT-RACE AT MORTLAKK: 
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THE UNIVERSITIES’ Boar. 
RACE. 


The annual boat-race along the course fro 
Putney to Mortlake between the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge was rowed eS 
March 30, in view of a great concourse of 
people, in twenty minutes fourteen seconds 
Cambridge began to draw in front slowly 
and surely after the first half-minute and 
continued to go. The vantage of the Sire , 
bend between the Soapworks and Chiswick 
took them very rapidly away over that part 
of the course ; later on Oxford picked upa 
length or two. The fiat of Mr. Fairrie, the 
jndge (an old O.U.B.C. oarsman), was that 
the race was won by a “length and a 
quarter clear.’ Most of our contemporaries 
give the distance as greater than this; but 
the view from steamers astern of a race 
does not enable the eye to take in the cal. 
culation of the canvas ends of the two boats 
which lie low in the water. Oxford kept 
their form much better than might have 
been expected. Up Horse Reach they were 
vowing as even as a pair-oar ; in the broken 
water at the finish, ruffled by wind and 
churned by steamers, they rolled a little, but 
that was venial. The Cambridge coxswain 
steered a steady course, and performed much 
better than in practice. The race of this 
year will be long remembered on account 
of the unique composition of the Cambridge 
crew, every man being the same, even as to 
his seat in the boat, as that of the preceding 


Umpire’s Launch, 


“ CAMBRIDGE WINS!” 


County Councils. — The first 
meeting of the County Council 
for Middlesex was held in the 
Townhall, Westminster, Mr. 
Littler, Q.C., presiding. The 
first meeting of the Surrey 
County Council was held in the 
Newington Sessions House, 
Alderman Leycester Penrhyn 
presiding. The Marquis of 
Salisbury, as an Alderman, at- 
tended the first meeting, held 
at Hertford, of the Hertford 
County Council. 

Princess Mary Adelaide, 
who was accompanied by 
Princess Victoria and Prince 
George of Teck, visited White- 
chapel on April 1, and opened 
additional premises in connec- 
tion with the George - yard 


Mission Schools. 


In the course of a speech, Mr. 


Ritchie expressed satisfaction 
at the “ revolution” which had 
taken place almost with uni- 
versal assent. He hoped in the 
present Session to bring in a 
Bill for the creation of Dis- 
trict Councils on lines more 
acceptable than those of last 
year, and he trusted that future 
Governments would more and 
more extend the powers of 


THE QUEEN AT BIARRITZ WITNESSING THE BASQUE NATIONAL GAME OF “PELOTE AU REBOT.” 


The London Commercial 
‘Travellers’ Benevolent Society 
held its annual meeting at 
Cannon-street Hotel on March 
30. The report stated that the 
total membership was now 830. 
The sum of £851 9s. 8d. had 
been received during the year, 
which, with the balance in hand 
at the commencement of the 
year of £2876, brought the 
total receipts up to £3727. 
There was a balance in hand 
at the present time of £3517. 
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Injurious Substances are used in the Manufacture of 


Brookes soap, 


_ “MONKEY BRAND.” 


This Product has been tested by the leading Analysts of 
Great Britain, and pronounced 


“Tue ONLY NATURAL CLEANSER” 


The “LANCET” says:—‘ This Soap is specially recommended 


for cleaning and polishing. It answers admirably. It is very effectual 
in removing dirt and stains, at the same time giving a good polish.” 


The “ BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL” says:—‘It is well 


adapted for removing stains, rust and dirt.” 


Many others might be quoted did space permit, but the two highest 
medical authorities will, it is hoped, be deemed sufficient. 


SOME OF ITS USES. 


FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, SCRUBBING, POLISHING, 


METALS, MARBLE, PAINT, CUTLERY, CROCKERY, MACHINERY, fame}! iE 
GLASSWARE, EARTHENWARE, WINDOWS, a) ae eee 
Ol.-GLOTHS, BATHS, BRASS PLATES, STAIR-RGDS. OS Nn 


For Washing Dishes and Cleaning all Kitchen Uiensils. 

For Steel, Iron, Brass‘and Copper Vessels, Fire Irons, Marble, Statuary, 
Mirrors, Floors, Mantels, and a 1000 things in Household, Shop, Factory, 
and on Shipboard. 

REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, Etc. 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, and Chemists everywhere. If not obtainable | 
near you, send 4d. in Stamps for full size bar, free by Post; 1/- for three bars, to \\ \S 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & COMPANY, \ Ont \y 
\\ 


WN tach ( AYN ofa ~ 
36 to 40, York Road, King’s Cross, London. Ret S7 Orne ll 


5 Gold Keyless Watch i Entourage of Diamonds, 
= Bracelet, pe ie £20. 
r] 5 : ieee 
AS fL ENS es : > \\) 


Illustrated Catalogue, 
POSE FREE. 


The = Worl 

“New Watch Bracelet,” Gold Keyless Watch. 
£15 complete. Watch can be worn separately, 

To be had only of J. W. BENSON. Clients’ own Watches fitted. 


Moonstone and Diamonds, £13 13s. Moonstone and Brilliants,“£10 10s. 


A very Choice Selection of the Lucky Moonstones, set with Diamonds, on view. 


A MAGNIFICENT SELECTION 


| a ae REFERENCE Ht | 
VHEN REQUESTING SELE Or 
OF. GG0n8-RON APPROVAL. : Tdenson 20, OLD BOND : STREET, W. DIAMOND JEWELLERY AN VIEW. 


jim ms “— BENSONS WATCHES (22-0. 
y 


Gold Cases, 


f f “i ‘“ FIELD ” bat MY | 
Ls 95) ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS. 
~ We 5 PURCHASERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD using these Watches under most trying conditions 


testify to their strictly accurate timekeeping qualities. 


BENSON’S =— 


LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


Is fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, Com- 
pound Balance, Jewelled throughout, and with strong keyless 
action, thus making it the BEST AND CHEAPEST WATCIT HYER 
MADE AT THE PRICH, and far superior for.strength and 
timekeeping to the Swiss Horizontal Watches ‘sold by all 
other Firms. The Cases are 18-ct. gold, very strong and well 
made, either Hunting or Half-Hunting, engine-turned, richly 
engraved all over, or plain polished with Monogram engraved 
free. Price £10; or, in Sterling Silver Cases, £5, 
Silver Cases, 


dW BENSON 
LUDCATE HILL 


Ts. BENSON 
LUDCATE HILL 


BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
(the most complete of its kind pub- 
lished), containing full particulars of 
these and all other Watches from £2 2s., 
Clocks, Electro-plate, and Gem Jewelry 


i 


i 


10. 


GoLp MEDAL, Inventions, 1885. 


"G88 ‘SNOWNIAN| ‘Tvaa\y 0109 


LADY’S GOLD FOB CHAINS, 


= : post-free on application. to match, Hs ~ 
ENGLISH KEYLESS HALF-CHRONOMETER fed: AeA Ss: 
: ant 4 4 r risk, t arts 
Best Lond: ; y ADF of whose mee ch Of Gate aon oes AN aon ne ieee Excels all Others at the price for Accuracy and Value. 


Se oe ee eee ee noe eae eer 
ATCH (Patent No, 4658), of BEST LONDON MAKE, with chro- 
n Hunting, F ; > dt (@) = M. R nometer balance, jewelled throughout, and Patent Protection from 
£ } or fie cae or Crystal Glass 18-carat Gold Cases, S LE AKE 5 dust and damp. ‘Keeps better time than,and is double the strength 
The ¥ af , ela eeeomaied e e eae value of any Watch made. Made 2 BU Sees oe 
i rf . re smen i 4 S (as strated); Wi ing Men g ka 

unting Editor of the “ Field” says:—‘T can confidently THE STEAM FACTORY 2.62 and 64, LUDGATE -HILL, E.C. ; Seiomen Aor oa aun Der Hadas Marie iy 
extra strong Sterlin ver Crystal Glass Cases, £5 5s.; or in 18-Ct, 


Teconimend Messr: ing W: Ty x E. N. 
a Messrs, Benson's Huntin, tch as one that A 
*Pended on.”—Field, March 22, 1884, g Watch as one that can be And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 25, OLD BOND-STREET, W. Gold Crystal Glass Cases, £12 12s, Lady’s Size, £10 10s, 


For Wilis and Bequests, see page 446; Ladies’ Column, page 448 ; Obituary, page 450, 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated April 5, 1884). with two codicils (dated 
June 7 and Aug. 28, 1888), of Mr. Daniel Thwaites, late of 
Blackburn, Lancashire, and Addison Lodge, Addison-road, 
Kensington, who died in Scotland on Sept. 21, was proved on 
March 27 by Joseph Keetch Aston, and William Ward, the 
nephew, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
in the United Kingdom amounting to upwards of £464,000. 
The testator bequeaths £3000, all his pictures, plate, 
household furniture, carriages and horses, £10,000 per 
annum (which he charges on his real estate), and the use, for 
life, of his house, to his wife, Mrs. Eliza Amelia Thwaites ; 
£2000 to his daughter, Elma Amy Thwaites; £5000 to Mary 
Jane Gregory ; £2000 to his sister, Mrs. Betty Ward ; £1000 
each to his nephew James Thwaites and to his nieces Elizabeth 
and Mary Thwaites ; and legacies to his executors, clerks, mana- 
gers, and servants. He gives Springburn House, the Sing Brook 
Brewery, and a large number of freehold and leasehold public- 
houses to his nephew William Ward, but charged with the 
payment of £30,000 to his residuary estate ; and he devises all 
other his freehold, leasehold, and copyhold estates (except the 
Eanam Brewery, his real estate in Scotland, and certain 
public-houses, which are to be sold), upon trust, for his first 
and other sons, and in default thereof to his daughter, Elma 
Amy Thwaites, for life, with remainder to her first and other 
sons. ‘The residue of his personal estate he leaves upon trusts 
similar to those declared of the bulk of his real estate. 

Letters of administration of the personal effects of Mr. 
William Horatio Crawford, late of Lakelands, Cork, who died 
on Oct. 18, a bachelor, without parent, brother, sister, or 
grand-parent, were granted at Cork on Feb. 16, to Henry 
Crawford, the uncle and one of the next of kin, and resealed 
in London on March 20, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £328,000. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under Seal of the Commissariot 
of Kireudbright, of the trust disposition and settlement 
(dated Nov. 22, 1887) of Mr. John Lindsay Scott, J.P., D.L., 
late of Mollance, Castle Douglas, N.B., who died on Oct. 23 
last, granted to Henry Bargrave Deane, Mrs. Mary Gillham 
or Scott, the widow, William Buedon Miiller, and Charles 
Tollemache Scott, the executors nominate and assumed, was 
resealed in London on March 25, the value of the personal 
estate in England and Scotland amounting to upwards of 
£148.000. 

The will (dated Dec. 21, 1877), with a codicil (dated 
March 9, 1887), of Mr. Edward Norton Clifton, late of No. 113, 
Harley-street, Cavendish-square, who died on Jan. 8, was 
proved on March 21 by Mrs. Sophia Jane Clifton, the widow, 
John Lumsden Propert. and William Francis Fladgate, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £86,000. 
The testator bequeaths the investments made in his lifetime. 
in the name of himself and wife, and all his furniture and 
household effects to his wife, and legacies to executors. The 
residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for 
life, and subject thereto to his children as tenants in common ; 
but any sums adyanced to them in his lifetime are to be 
brought into hotchpot. 

The will (dated Jan. 8, 1887), with two codicils (dated 
Jan. 21 and 30, 1887), of Antonio Alvaro Paterno Asmundo, 


Prince di Sperlinga and Manganelli, formerly of Palermo, 
Italy, but late of No. 4, Rue de Rome, Paris, who died on 
Aug. 3, was proved in London on March 21 by Giuseppe Alvaro 
Paterno, Duke del Palazzo, the son and universal legatee, the 
value of the personal estate exceeding £61,000 in England. 
The testator bequeaths 200,000 lire to his grandson, Ignazio 
Lanza di Mirto; 30 lire a month to Mdlle. Anne Foley, for 
life; and a gold watch and chain to his friend Count Francesco 
Pellini. He recommends his sister to his son, and is confident 
that, as a perfect gentleman, he will not neglect her. He 
constitutes his son heir to all the law allows him to dispose of, 
and leaves the corpus to his grandson, Antonio. 


The will (dated Jan. 17, 1881), with three codicils (dated 
March 11 and 29, 1884; and Sept. 3, 1888), of Mr. Edward 
Tompson, late of Lincoln's Inn and “ Dromenagh,” Iver, Bucks, 
who died on Jan. 30, was proved on March 27 by Edward 
Carrier Smith Tompson and John Alfred Tompson, the sons, 
and Charles Clifton Nielson, the executors, the valne of the 
personal estate exceeding £51,000. The testator devises 
“ Mansfield House” and all lands and* premises on the south- 
east side of the road leading from Denham to Windsor, and his 
wharf at Uxbridge Moor on the Grand Junction Canal, to his 
son Edward Carrier Smith Tompson ; and his mansion-house 
called “ Dromenagh” and all lands on the north-west side of 
the above-named road and on both sides of the road leading 
from that road to Fulmer, to his son John Alfred Tompson. 
He bequeaths £10,000, upon trust, to pay £300 per annum to 
his daughter Mary Catherine Tompson, for life, and at her 
death the capital sum is to be divided between her children ; 
£5000 to his son John Alfred, and legacies to his executor 
Mr. Nielson, and to servants. The residue of his property he 
leaves between his said two sons. 


The will (dated July 29, 1884) of Miss Agnes Sarah Adams, 
formerly of “ Redlingtons,” Enfield, and late of No. 17, Abbey- 
road, St. John’s-wood, who died on Feb. 17, was proved on. 
March 6 by Frederick Charlestrém Adams and Hubert Jordan 
Adams, the brothers, and James Scovell Adams, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate being sworn to exceed £33,000. 
The testatrix gives £500 each to the Bishop of London’s Fund, 
the Hospital for Diseases of the Chest (Brompton), and the 
Cancer Hospital (Brompton); £250 each to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, the United Kingdom Beneficent Society, and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; 
£250 to the Vicar of Enfield, to be expended at his own dis- 
cretion for the benefit of his church ; and legacies to relatives. 
The residue of her real and personal estate she leaves, as to 
one third thereof, upon trust, for her sister-in-law, Mrs. Sarah 
Frances Adams, for life or widowhood, and then to her two 
nieces, Edith Frances Adams and Beatrice Caroline Adams, 
and the remaining two thirds, upon trust, for her two brothers, 
Frederick Charlestrém Adams and Hubert Jordan Adams, for 
life, and on their respective deaths to her said two nieces and 
her two nephews, Francis Bryant Adams and Harold Thomas 
Adams, in equal shares. 


The will (dated July 28, 1885) of Mr. Edgar Frederick 
Latour, late of the Bengal Civil Service, and of No. 17, 
Kensington Gardens-terrace, who died on Feb. 17, was proved 
on March 21 by Gideon Colquhoun Sconce and William 
Sutherland Wells, the executors, the value of the personal 
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FOR SPRAINS, CURBS, AND SPLINTS WHEN FORMING, 
FOR OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED ILEELS, WIND GALLS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM IN NORSES. 

FOR SORE THROATS AND INFLUENZA, 

FOR BROKEN KNEES, BRUISES, CAPPED HOCKS. 

FOR SORE SHOULDERS, SORE BACKS, 

FOR SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES IN DOGS, 


“Used in my stables with good results.” 
WILLIAM FE. OAKELEY, 
Master of Atherstone Hounds, 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. Price 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 
Prepared orly by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, Eng. 


}ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


RHEUMATISMM, 
LUMBACO, 
SPRAINS. 
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VAN HOUTEN’S 
COCOA 


GOES FARTHEST. 


EASILY DIGESTED.—-MAD=E INSTANTLY. 


COVE 


Z,./| a * 
ry 


“Marlboro! ” Club, No. 1 


Works: COVE NTRY. 


Catalogues Free. 


estate exceeding £25,000. The testator bequeaths al] them 

at his bankers and in the house, and his trinkets, cla 
to his wife, together with the use, for life, of his house page 
furniture, and other small legacies. The residue of his hee See 
he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life, and on her deahy 
gives £400 to the children of his niece, Mrs. Anta Dus s ie 
£200 to his nephew, William Young Latour; £109 ant") 
Georgiana Dickson and Bertie De Latour; £509 to Me 2 
Louise Coulbank; £1000 to Mrs. Caroline Ross; and ti 
ultimate residue between his nephews and nieces — eg 
Edward Joseph, Cecil, Harry, Mand, and Mabel De Latour cee 


The April programme for the Royal Victoria Hall. Water 
Bridge-road, S.E., announces some interesting concerts Wile 
will be the last this season. fie 

Sir Philip Currie, K.C.B., has been appointed Pe, 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign ‘Affatrs, in stoass on “3 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, G.C.M.G.; and Sir Thomas Windetson, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., has been appointed to succeed him as Accistaw, 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, it 

A great hall in High Holborn, on the site of 
Holborn Amphitheatre, was opened on March 30, 
which formerly stood on the spot was never a success, nor was 
the near neighbour to it, on the place where the First-Avenue 
Hotel stands. There is now no theatre between Drury-Lane 
and Sadler’s-Wells, The new building is called the « Central 
Hall,” and comprises two halls, the larger possessing a, erent 
capacity, being 170 ft. by 50 ft. high, and 90 ft. in width, "The 
lighting is by the Wenham system. Mr. Purkiss, who owned 
the late theatre, has had the enterprise to erect the hall which 
has already been engaged for exhibitions and meetings, 

The members of the London General Porters’ Benevolent 
Institution, which has for its object the providing and granting 
of pensions to infirm or permanently disabled porters and 
messengers of all trade houses, partook of their twenty-second 
anniversary dinner in the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Métropole 
on March 29. About 130 gentlemen were present, Mr. Jonathan 
Crocker being in the chair. The chairman said the institution 
was in a highly prosperous condition, the total of subscriptions 
up to date of the anniversary dinner being £1805. The porters 
themselves had collected £44 14s. 10d. of this amount, The 
subscriptions on the chairman’s list were about 2000, In 
addition to this, the stewards for the dinner collected £1124. 

The Local Government Board have issued a circular to 
County Councils in which they explain the provisions of the 
Local Government Act applicable to the accounts of those 
bodies. The “local financial year” will run from April 1 to 
March 31, and all receipts and disbursements will go through 
the county fund. Although the Local Government Act requires 
the Board to prescribe the form of County Council accounts, 
the Board say that until further experience has been gained 
they do not deem it advisable to do so at present. All the 
accounts of County Councils will have to be audited by the 
district auditors, and it will be the duty of the County Council 
to submit to the auditor a financial statement. This does not 
apply to the Provisional Councils, and consequently the 
accounts of the receipts and expenditure of these Councils will 
not be audited by the district auditors. ‘The first audit, there- 
fore, will not be held until after March 31, 1890. 
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BEST 4x 


LANCET.—« Delicate aroma.”—“ PURE and unmixed.” 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOUBNAL.— «1 is admirable.” — 


“Flavour is perfect” and “so PURE.” 


HEALTH.— purity is beyond question.” 
“ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” 


Cc. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP, HOLLAND. 


NTRY MACHINIST 


By Special Appointment to H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. & 
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CYCLES. 


BRUISES, | 
CHEST COLDS, 
SORE THROAT from COLD, ] Nts 


STIFFNESS. 
{Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS&Co Slough Eng. 


TRHE WONDER (Regd.).—Send name and 

address and a penny stanip to RUMNEY, Royal Fool 
Mills, London, N. In return you will receive an interesting 
book, all about the * Wonder Coach” (Enelose Advt..—P. J. 
Rumney. 


THE BALL-POINTED PENS never scratch nor 
spurt; they hold more ink and last longer. 


Six sorts—fine, medium, broad—6d. and 1s. per box. 
The “FEDERATION” Holders not only 
prevent the pen from blotting, but give a 

7 firm grip. Price 2d., 4d., and 6d. 


Assorted Box of 30 Pens for 1s. 10..07 with 
ebony. Holder for Is. 6d.—of all Stationers, 
or post-free from 


FEOcRATIONE 
HOLDER 


PURE 


j COMPANY, 


LONDON: 15 & 16, HOLBORN VIADUCT. Mancuester: 9, VICTORIA BUILDINCS, 


Any Machine supplied on our GRADUAL PAYMENT SYSTEM. 


PETER ROBINSON, 
QXFORD-ST. 


Soluble 


WEW SPRING GOODS. 


The choicest productions of British and Foreign 
Manufacture. Rich and exclusive designs. 
New shades, specially dyed. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


EW DRESS CLOTHS, &c. 
N 25 new cvlourings in salt-eplonredi striped and 

plain Foulé Cloth, double width, 1s. 6d. per yd. 

25 new colourings in Amazone Dress Cloth, 
double width, 2s. and 2s, 6d, per yard. 

New Dress Cloths, in choice colours, 3s. éd., 
4s. 11d,, and 6s. 6d. per yard. 

Stripe, Check, and Fancy Suitings, double width, 
from 1s, 6d. per yard. 

New Bordered Robes, from 18s. 6d. the full dress, 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


NEW SILKS, SATINS, &c. 
86 new shades in rich Faille Frangaise, 3s. 1d. 
and 4s, 11d. per yard. 
86 new shades in real China Silk, 27 in, wide, 
Is. 113d. per yard. 
300 pieces of New Brocaded Satins, suitable for 
day or evening wear, from 4s, 11d. per yard. 
100 pieces Black Merveillenx and Gros Grain, 
Is. 63d., 1s. 114d., and 2s. 34d. per yard. 
100 pieces of New Brocades for Court Trains, 
10s, 6d. to 21s, per yard. 


LADIES IN THE COUNTRY 


are respectfully invited to 


Witt FOR PATTERNS, 


forwarded free on receipt of posteard, Sketches 
for making dresses, gratis. Parcels over 20s. 
in value carriage paid to any part of the 


LIMITED. 


Ro THE LEADING MACHINES “Swift” Saety, No. J ae 
Ee et Soe eas: £14 10s. 


NEw SPRING GOODS. 


PETER ROBINSON, 
QXFORD-ST. 


ee ning Co., Bradford, Yorks, i 
= antee the full weight of 1Goz. to the I). 
3 Their Wools & Silks are not weighted vee 
. heavy dyes or chemicils, but are all of the es 
quality and pure fast dye. Write for the Sampes 
(which may be kept withou§ charge) and you Wi 
at once see the advantages of buying direct 
from ths Spinner, 3d. saved irr every 13, 


Tne latest Novelty in Wools , 
real INDIAN KASHMYR 1 i 
ETT: 


(S qualities) beauti- 
fully so.t and 2 r Ke 
N 
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oons in Case, richly: Chased, and part Gilt. 
r, 2 Spoons and Sifter, £4; 2 Spoons, £3. 


¢ro-Silver and Cut-Glass Butter-Dish, with 


co VI. Century Pattern Knife, 10s. 61. 


PIN&WEBB'S 


= PTT AG) Lien 


0 Best 
Spoons and Sifter, £1 11s. 6d.; 2 Spoons, £1 1s. 


“Unequalled for hard wear.’ 
“Highest attainable quality.’ 


(oa 3 


CATALOGUES 


Registered “ Princess” Tea-Service, with Two China Cups and Saucers, 
Two Spoons and Sugar ‘Tongs, 


Complete in Case, Sterling Silver, £11 11s. 


Best Electro-Silver, £5 5s, 


OXFORD-ST., W., 158; & POULTRY, E.C., 18, tonpon, 


Manufactory—Royal Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


SILVER PLA 


Electro-Silver Dinner-Cruet. 
Cut-Glass Bottles, £3 10s, 
Plain Cut Bottles, £3. 


Zi 


ye 


Crumb Scoop, with Plated Blade and Ivory Handle, 18s, 6d. 


TE. 


oar 


Electro-Silver on Hard Nicke Breakfast-Dish, 
Converts into three Dishes by simply 
remoying the Handle, £3 15s, 


POST~- FREE. 


Combined Egg-Stand and 
‘Toast-Rack. 
Best Electro, £1 Is. 


DR. DE JONGH’S tcHt-srown COD-LIVER OIL 


INCONTESTABLY 
THE PUREST, 


PROVED BY 


THIRTY YEARS 
THE MOST PALATABLE, 


UNIVERSAL MEDICAL EXPERIENCE 


TO BE 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, 


AND 


THE ONLY COD-LIVER O/L WHICH PRODUCES ALL THE CURATIVE EFFECTS OF THE REMEDY IN 


CONSUMPTION, DISORDERS OF THE CHEST & THROAT, DEBILITY, & WASTING DISEASES OF CHILDREN, 


HENCE ITS IMMEASURABLE SUPERIORITY OVER EVERY OTHER PREPARATION OF COD-LIVER OIL, EITHER SIMPLE OR COMPOUND, 


SELECTIONS FROM INNUMERABLE MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


“The best of all the specimens of Oil-which have ever 
come under my notice."—-Sir JOHN T. BANKS 
Bart., Physician to the Queen in Ireland, 


“T am satisfiel that for medicinal purposes no finer 
Oil can be procurel”—Dr. REIRA, F.RS.. 
Author of “The Blements of Materia Medica and 
Therapeuties.” 


“A great advantage that there is one kind of Cod- 
Liver Oil which is universally admitted to be genuine.”’— 
Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S§., Medical Officer to 
the Poor Law Board. 


“A yery pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a 
therapeutic agent of great value.’-— Sir HENRY 
tore Bart., late Physician to the Queen in 
reland, 


“Contains the whole of the active ingredients of 


the remedy, and is easily digested."—-Dr. PROSSER 
JAMES, Lecturer on Materia Medica, London 
Hospital. 


“Has the rare excellence of being well borne and 
assimilated by stomachs which reject the ordinary 
Oils."—Dr. SHEPPARD, Professor of Psychological 
Medicine, King’s College. 


“In Tubercular Disease, possesses greater therapeutic 
efficacy than any other Cod- Liver Oil.’—Dr. 
SINCLAIR COGHILL, Physician, Hospital for 
Consumption, Ventnor. 


“T have habitually prescribed it In cases of Pulmonary 
Consumption, with very beneficial results.”— Dr, 
NEDLEY, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 


“ Very useful in cases of Chronic Cough, and especially 
in Laryngeal Disease complicated with Consumption.” 
Dr. HUNTER SEMPLE, Physician, Hospital for 
Diseases of the Throat. 


CAUTION. —BEWARE 


“Tts value as a therapentic agent in a number of 
diseases, chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been 
admitted by the. world of medicine.”-- Sir i 
DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., Physician to the West- 
minster Hospital. 


“In all debilitated states of the system, places in 
everyone's reach a reliable and valuable remedy.”— 
J. J. POPE, Esq., MR.C.S., late Staf-Surgeon, 
Army, India, 

“T consider it a valuable remedy, especially in the 
Wasting Diseases of Children."--Dr. SAUNDERS, 
C.B., late Deputy-Inspector-Gereral, Army Hospitals, 


OF PRETENDED SUBSTITUTES. 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists. 


Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


R E D F E R N DWNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Hearthurn, 
TT! \ § be ihe K, y — r 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
ee Ee Ee eed H . / A i 


Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. and safest aperient for 
To H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


delicate constitutions, ladies and children, Of all Chemusts. 
GOWNS FOR THE MANTLES 
COATS EARLY SPRING WRAPS 
ULSTERS HATS 


Messrs. REDFERN haye prepared their models for the Karly Spring Season in Gowns, Coats, and Wraps, which 
se unusual novelty in both material and design, the combination of colouring being particularly pretty and 
effective. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
reduced prices sent free on application to 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 239, Regent-street. 


3\, 


FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


CONSTIPATION 


W ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
H 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Dec, 22, 1883, 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &e. 
ManuFactory: VALLEY-ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


oe 


FOR THE 
CURE OF 


Anp ALL MALADIES ARISING THEREFROM : 


HEPATIC - COLIC, ENLARGEMENT 
OF THE LIVER, APOPLECTIC., ,p© 


The above, with an especially early delivery of new cloths and materials, are now being shown in their large 
Salons, Conduit-street and New Bond-street. 


26 & 27, CONDUIT-STREET, | 


Communicating with 6 W. 
27, NEW BOND-STREET, | RESIN, 


COWES, PARIS, NEW YORK, and 57, CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Paticrns of Newest Materials and Latest Sketches post-free. 


& FASHIONS FOR 1889, 


or? ba 
TENDENCIES,CONGESTION Dad " \\) 
gre oO 


Composed 
entirely of 
vegetable and aro-' 

matic powdere; and its 

is absolutely harmlese. 

May be taken without inconvenience 

by children. aged people, and those of weak 

constitutions, It is very 
agreeable to the taste, and may be easy taken. 
Wholesale D. for the United Ki 3 . 
BURBIDGES. Pec 16, oeeean S&t., Sena moral Se oil 
hemists & Druggists. Price 2/6 per Bot. Paris, 6, Avenue Victoria. 


= Derek Ronson courr ma rans | GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 
Pu 256 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. (LIMITED), 


N RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 
Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of England on 
Approhation--no matter the distance—with an excellent fitting 
Dressmaker (if desired), without any extra charge whuteyer. 
Address—PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, Regent-st. 


NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the 
- Richest Qualities, can be supplied by PETER ROBINSON, 
upon advantageous terms, to Families. Good fitting Dressmakers 
are sent to all parts of Kngland with a full assortment of goods, 
und to take orders, immediately on receipt of letter or telegram. 
Regent-street, Nos. 256 to 262. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at 
very moderate charges, 
JLUSHES, SILKS, VELVETS, an immense 
Stock of New Goods, the latest productions, for Mantles and 
Dresses. Patterns free. 
OUR SPECIAL “Good-Wearing ” MAKES of 
BLACK SILKS. A fresh delivery from “Como,” 3s. 1ld., 
43, Gi., 5s. 9d., to 10s, 6d, Patterns free. 
E VENING and DINNER DRESSES. A superior 
4 and superb variety, all very moderate in price, varying 
from 1 to 10 guineas, 
NEW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. A 


a beautiful variety of New Designs from 14 to 6 guineas. 


JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 


ll & 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.¢. 


GENTLEMAN'S KEYLESS FULL-PLATE PATENT DETACHED 
LevER WATCH, in plain or engine-turned heavy Half- 
Hunting Cases, with improved Keyless action, to wind or 
set hands at the bow, hard enamel dial, seconds’ hand, 
compound balance, and jewelled holes. This watch is 
made throughout by the GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 
(Limited), and embraces all the latest improvements in 
its construction. The compound balance introduced 
gives a far superior performance to the ordinary plain 
balance, and forms a perfectly reliable watch of English 


ly 


BEAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely workmanship. 
New and Novel. pateas, . i 
PETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL Price in Silver.. ..£616 6 Gold... £17 17 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE »  »» Hunting Case 6 6 0 » 1616 


256 to 262, ENT-STREET, 


PETER ROBINSON | 


REG 


14 14 


CrystalOpenFace 550... » 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


ie ” 


Pamphlets of Prices of every description of Jewellery and Watches, profusely 
Illustrated, forwarded, gratis and post-free, to all parts of the world 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
Queen Victoria's visit to the Queen-Regent of Spain was one 
of those kindly acts which her Majesty so well judges how 
and when to do. That the woman-Sovereign who has for 
more than half a century illustrated the virtues of a ruler 
should visit the younger one by whom the traditions of 
female monarchy in Spain have been redeemed, was as suit- 
able to the high estate of the Sovereigns as it was womanly 
in its kindness. Who can doubt that the younger Queen felt 
at once honoured and encouraged by the meeting? There are 
few moments more precious to a young and ardent soul, 
to whom duty is a word of meaning, and to do right a 
high ambition, than when one who has fought for the 
long years of almost a lifetime through similar trials, 
against like temptations, and for the same ideals of conduct, 
gives, in a few words of approval and encouragement, as it 
were the accolade on the field of battle to that other whose 
struggle has most of it to come. The Queen-Regent of Spain 
has filled a most difficult position for three years past with 
marked success. Within the last few weeks, we have seen the 
heir to a throne fling away his life to escape from the sorrows 
that his position had brought him to, and a crowned King cast 
the burden of his State, as one too grievous to be borne, from 
his own shoulders on to those of a boy of twelve. Queen 
Christina, a young woman, has held her post steadily and 
courageously, and yet sweetly, through dangers and troubles ; 
a young widow, her most coveted pleasure has been to be 
a true mother to her son; and she well deserved a visit 
of friendship and respect. from the Queen of Great Britain, 
who for so many more years has done her duty and earned 
respect as woman and as monarch. 

Amongst the modern developments of club life, the 
Society Club is the most pleasant novelty. The exclusively 
masculine club is an established institution; the mixed 
club for men and women has been tried, and, on 
the whole, has failed, though one such still maintains its 
existence. The Society Club occupies an intermediary 
position. It isa club of which men alone are members, and 
for them it provides ordinary club accommodation, while there 
is a special dining-room into which ladies may be taken to 
lunch by members, and at frequent intervals the club -gives 
social entertainments, soirées, balls, concerts, or picnics to 
wives of nyembers and their other lady friends. Needless to 
say that this makes the institution almost popular with the 
ladies, who are fairly content that their lords shall go to the 
club three or four nights a week if they are admitted to its 
hospitalities three or four times a month. The company is 
kept thoroughly select, too, for each member is personally 
responsible for the ladies whom he invites to meet the wives 
and daughters of other members. 

There is more than one such elub in London now; and the 
Prince of Wales goes to more than one occasionally ; but the 
Lyric is the leading establishment of the sort. It has a fine 
place—* a palatial edifice” in sober earnest—near Piccadilly, 


and it has a country seat, once the abode of the Earl of 
Londesborough, down the Thames, at which it gives garden- 
parties in the season, and to which members can drive when 
they like. Boat-Race day opened it for the first time this 
year, when, besides those who went down by road, a fashion- 
able party was taken down from Westminster to Barnes in a 
steam-launch specially chartered, had lunch, saw the race, and 
returned in the same boat in the afternoon, The Marquis of 
Abergavenny, Lord Erne, Lord Londesborough, and a dozen 
other men well known in society, formed the reception com- 
mittee. Lunch was provided for a thousand people, and 
everybody came away at last happy, except that considerable 
minority who lost all view of the race from an excessive 
devotion to poulet @ la reine and pineapple cream. 

How near we are to the height of the London season comes 
home to us when the day arrives for visiting the studios, and 
the opening of the Royal Academy is thus realised to be at 
hand. The Prince and Princess of Wales and Princess Mary 
and her daughter went :to a number of artists’ houses on 
Sunday. It is an amusing afternoon’s occupation to go from 
studio to studio, meeting friends here and presently again 
there, and seeing the artists’ work placed on the easels by 
loving hands, in the most favourable light, and not “ killed” 
by the proximity of other colours and diverse scenes. No 
picture ever looks quite so well in an exhibition as it does in 
its parental abode. The artists, however, generally bear the 
aspect of sufferers on these occasions, and do not show to the 
same advantage as their works in their studios. I can quite 
understand it. It is sufficiently trying to read one’s friends’ 
comments on one’s books in their kindly -meant letters ; 
and considerably worse to peruse their anonymous criticisms. 
As Charlotte Bronté says :—‘“‘ Friends,’ who—bless them !— 
while they would not perhaps positively do one an injury, 
still take a dear delight in dashing with bitterness the too 
sweet cup of success.” But what would it be to read one’s 
new article to all-comers, over and over again, and to hear one 
batch after another struggle to say something pleasing, and 
half the time blunder and flounder so as to leave exactly 
the opposite impression! This is the lot of artists on 
“Studio day”; and most of them look as if they will be truly 
happy when dinner-time comes, and the last of the suc- 
cessive relays of the intrusive tribe retires. Why do they 
invite you, then? Fashion; pure and simple—fashion requires 
studio invitations. Nearly all the artists doit. Not quite. Sir 
Frederick Leighton is “at home” on that day, but then he 
is equally at home all the year round, and sends out no special 
invitation for the end of the month of March. Sir James Linton, 
again, the President of the Water-Colour Institute, has no 
* studio-day’’; but Lady Linton has a weekly “at home,” and 
when there is anything freshly finished in the studio, friends 
may see it. Brilliant Mrs. Jopling, too, never looks in the 
least. different on this occasion from what she does on every 
other; but then she is always having studio parties, and this 
is just like those gatherings usuallyare. In her studio you do not 
find half-a-dozen guests solemnly staring at the pictures and 
making remarks to and on the hapless listening artist. There 


isa party ot (usually) interesting and notable people at M 
Jopling’s, and the pictures receive only incidental attention ae 
Amongst the pictures in Mrs. Jopling’s studio there ig 
“study of a head” which has received the honour of te ® 
selected by the committee of artists as one of the 130 oui 
which are to represent British art at the forthcoming Pane 
Exhibition. It will worthily stand as a typical En ta 
woman artist’s production, having those qualities of solidit 
and finish which the French school appreciate. 1; ine 
beautiful auburn-haired head, with a green velvet dress a a 
only to the bust, and the square-cut opening surrounded na 
Eastern embroidery of many colours. Most of Mrs, Joplin y 
works this year are portraits. but there is one subject-picture 
a young widow taking “a last view of the old home.” }\}<’ 
Henrietta Rae has one of her usual ambitious and success. 
ful works, illustrating a classic story of how a jealous Wife, 
spying on her husband in the woods, was mistaken by him 
for an approaching wild beast, and accidentally shot, while 
yet unseen, with an arrow given by Diana, and therefore 
warranted to kill without aim. The moment chosen for the 
picture is when the lightiy-draped form of the beautiful girl 
is half raised from the ground in its death-agony, while the 
hunter, bursting through the bushes in search of his prey 
perceives what he has done. Mr. Kennington has painted pa 
interesting portrait of Mme. Marian Mackenzie. Mr. Schmalz 
has a charming picture of “ The King’s Daughter ” going to her 
bridegroom, described in the Psalms; and Mr. Solomon’s 
allegory of “Sacred and Profane Love ” will impress by its 

extraordinary power. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER, 


The Society of Arts has guaranteed £100 towards the 
autumn exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, 

Mr. Edward Dicey announces in the Observer that he has 
retired from the editorship of that journal, which will in 
future be conducted by Mr. H. D. Traill. 

The arrangements for the transferrence of the Submarine 
Telegraph Company’s cables to the direct control of the Post 
Office being complete, the new system came into operation on 
April 1. The charges for telegrams to Germany, France, 
Holland, and Belgium are fixed uniformly at twopence per 
word, tenpence being the minimum charge. 

The Belgian mail-steamer Comtesse de Flandre was run 
down by the steamer Princesse Henriette on her passage from 
Dover to Ostend. ‘The boilers of the Comtesse de Flandre 
exploded after the collision ; the steamer parted amidships, 
the fore-part sinking and the stern-part being towed towards 
Ostend, where it sank. Three passengers were drowned, 
another died after being rescued, and eleven of the crew, in- 
cluding the captain and the mates, were drowned or killed.— 
An excursion-train from Liverpool, Preston, and Southport, 
conveying passengers for the Boat-Race on the Thames and 
the football-match at Kennington Oval, met with an accident 
near the Penistone Station. F. Jones, a carpenter, was killed, 
and many other passengers were seriously injured. Much injury 
was done to the railway, and many carriages were smashed. 
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This Is the way we wash our hands,” 
“Wash our hands.’ 

ORT ste Wash our hands” 

_ “This, is the way we wash our hands” | 

‘With PEARS’ SOAP in the morning.’ 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


Good Complexion! 
Ann LVice Hands! 


Y OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear} 
complexion, and a soft skin. 
most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the 

plainest become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. 
The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but 
the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to 
guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an 
agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, 
viz.: the Composition of the Soap itself, and thus many ai‘ good complexion 
is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 


Without them the handsomest and 


A most Eminent Authority on the Skin, 


Professor Sir Erasmus Wilson, RRS., 


Writes in the JouRNAL OF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE :— 


ee use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the Skin in 
“health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling 


PEARS is @ name engraven on the memory of the 


* oldest inhabitant; and PEARS’ Transparent SOAP is an article of the 
“nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing 
‘‘ond agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 


O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather,} 
winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, 
as, on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, edness, Roughness 

and Chapping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velvety condition 
maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. Its agree- 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 


Testimonial from 


Madame Adelina Patti. 


i HAVE found PEARS’ SOAP matchless for the Hands and Complexion.” 


Zita ete 


re ee ee 
TABLETS & BALLS: 


Transparent Is. each. Larger Sizes, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. Transparent : 
(Thé 2s. 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) 
A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. _ 


PEARS’ 
SOAP, 
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NEW MUSIC. 


ETZLER and CO’S LIST. 


M= FOR CHILDREN. 


Y ALBUM, No.5. Just Published, 
METZLER'S Besant (A. G, Crowe), and Six 
USIC 
TH 
Mes 


FOR CHILDREN. 

BE BUTTERFLY AND THE HUMBLE-BEE, A 
Song for Children. By Henry Rose and J. M. 
COWARD. Sung and played by The Children's 
Orchestra. Price 2s. net. 


containing ¢ 4 ) t 
§ 3 suitable for Children, with Piano- 
phos Soneypaniment. Price 1s, nét. 
FOR CHILDREN. udaeaes 

3 YG ME A SONG! ook containing 
Lt ice i bright, cheerful, and healthy 
Songs (written by ‘Ellis Walton and Mary 


hater); fittingly provided with simple and 
aoe muse by . B. ADDISON. Price 2s, 6d. 
net. 


IG FOR CHILDREN. 
GATTY’S LITTLE SONGS FOR LITTLE VOICES. 
Book I. contains “ Three Little Pipe. &e. 
GATTY'S LITTLE SONGS FOR LITTLE VOICES. 
Book If. contains “ He, She. [t,” &e. 
GATTY'S LITTLE SONGS FOR LITTLE VOICES. 
Book III. contains “ Discontented Duckling,” 
&c. Price 2s. 6d. each net. 
usIG FOR CHILDREN. 
M A. G. CROWE'S POPULAR VOCAL WALTZES. 
SEE-SAW. 
FAIRIE VOICES. 
pe Hl ILORS. 
WNGLISH BEAUTIES. 
THE ROSE QUEEN, } 
HOME. (Bight Musical Pictures.) Just published. 
2s, each net. Vocal Part (Old Notation or Tonic 
Sol-fa), 2d. each net. 


C FOR CHILDREN, 

Operetta for Children, A FISHY CASE; or, The 
Scales of Justice. Written by FP. E. Weatherly ; 
composed by A.J.CALDICOTT. Full divections 
given, Price 2s. 6d. net. 


C FOR CHILDREN. 

Pianoforte Compositions, 

SCENES CHILDHOOD. _By THEOPHILE 
HIRLEMANN, 25 Numbers Published. Is. each. 

LITTLE TREASURES. By MICHAEL WATSON, 
40 Numbers Published. Solos, 2s. 6d. each; 
Dnets, 33, each, 

LIT?YLE TREASURES. By H. M. HIGGS. 
Second Series. Solos, 23, 6d. each; Duets, 


33. each, 

HEMY’S ROYAL MODERN PIANOFORTE 
TUTOR, Six Hundred and Ninety-three 
Thousand Copies Sold. Price 5s, 

HEMY’S VOCA SCHOOL, Books J, and IT. 
Price 53. each. = 

DR. STAINER’S AMERICAN ORGAN TUTOR. 5s, 
VIOLIN TUTOR. Is. 6d. 

TOY SYMPHONIES. By 
Desmond Ryan, 


M"* 


Mus 


MU 


Romberg - Haydn, 


M USsicaL INSTRUMENTS FOR 
B\ CHILDREN. 


THE BABY AMERICAN ORGAN, with Knee 
Swell, manufactured by Mason and Hamlin, 
Liberal discount for cash, 


THE BOOK HARMONIUM. 
THE CHILDREN’S PIANO. 7 octaves. 


CHILDREN’S VIOLINS, Sand j sizes, from 3s. 6d. 
Violin Bows from Is, 3d. 


MUSICAL BOXES from 3s. 


METZLER'S LITTLE DOT ORGANETTE, with 
Six tunes, complete, price 15s, i ‘ 
“ Any one can play this delightful little instru- 
ment.” 
“The best present for children.” 


TOY INSTRUMENTS, Two Guineas per Set, 
RTZLER and CO..8 CATALOGUES OF 


Music and Musical Instruments, sent gratis and 
post-free on application. 


METZLER and CO., 
42, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON. 


[HE MARQUIS DE LEUVILLE’S NEW 
SONG. 


OXLEY A WEEK AGO, 
[HE MARQUIS DE LEUVILLE’S NEW 


0 SONG, 


NLY A WEEK AGO, by the MARQUIS 
2 DE LEUVILLE (Music hy Albert Marchhank), will he 
Sungat Leeds on April5; Edinburgh, 9th ; Manchester, 25th ; 
Liverpool, 29th.—72, Berners-street, W. 


OEY A WEEK AGO. By the 
MAkauls DE LEUVILLE. 


72, Berners-street. 


(SEY A WEEK AGO. 
[uu MARQUIS DE LEUVILLE’S NEW 


SONG, 
QO 


NLY A WEEK AGO, by the MARQUIS 
Sung at Leeds on April5; Edinburgh, 9th; Manchester, 23th: 


DE LBEUVILLE (Musie by Albert’ Marchhank), will he 
Liverpool, 2.th,—72, Berners-street, W. 
NEW 


(THE MARQUIS DE LEUVILLE’S 


SONG, ROSE D'ORIENT, 
In the Press. 
Turcuixs and Romer, Conduit-street, Bond-street. 


[THE MARQUIS DE LEUVILLE’S NEW 
SONG, ROSE D'ORIENT. 

In the Press. 

ER, Conduit-street, Bond-strect, 


HUTCHINS and Ry 
[{NTRE NOUS. 
4 Fifteenth Edition, Twelfth Thousand, by 
"THE MARQUIS DE LEUVILLE. 

The Americin Tlustrated Series of the Poems, crown 
8vo., published by the American News Cv. New York. 4s., 
bowrds; at all London Booksellers, Also, by the same Author, 
nearly ready, 
PARISIAN STORIES ON SOCIAL 


_ ARTICLES, contributed to the * Boulevard,” and other 
Paris papers in 1880, All Libr ries. 


JOHN BERINSMEAD and Goxs’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
RETURNED FROM HIRE, 
may he purelvised at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. : 
Illustrated and Priced Lists post-free on application. 
18, 20, and 25, Wigmore-street, London, W. 


[)RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs ERARD, of 
Par 18, Great Marlborough-street. London, and 13, Ruede Mail, 
Seta Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
1 ales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are heing Sold 
bearing the name of “Hrard” which ave not of their manu- 
facture, For information as to‘authenticity vpply at 18, Great 
larlhorough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 gs. 


|RARDS’ PIANOS. — COTTAGES, 

59 guineas, 
OBLIQUES, from 85 guineas.. 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 
Founded, 1888 ; Rebuilt, 1887. 


ORE and MOORE,—Pianos from 16% gs. 


from 


08 gs. Organs from 7 gs. to 80 @s. ; Three-Years’ 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
- 2 {Illustrated Lists Free, 
Pianoforte Manufacturers onl 
y,and that their only address is 
27, Baker-street, Portman-sqnare, London, W. 
iP rtunity now offers to those who are able to p 


System, from 10s, 6d. per Month, or Cash._ Lists ‘free. 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 
TANOS, £15 ; PIANOS, £20; PIANOS, £25. 
oppor 
cash of purchasing really good pianos by Broadwood, Collard, 
30) 


104 and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, B.C, 
P“£YEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S PIANOS. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 

desire it to he eee understood that they are 
An 
Erard, and other good 1 kers at nominal prices. Lists fi 
THOMAS OBTZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, London, W, 


NEW MUSIC, 


TOSTI'S LAST NEW SONGS. 
\ ENETIAN SONG. TOSTI. 


Sung by Miss Kate Flynn, Messrs. Courtice 
Pounds, Isidore De Lara, Reginald Groome, 
Hirwen Jones, and Fred. King. 


AN SONG. 


Words by_B. C. Stephenson. 
In B flat, D flat, B flat and F, 


OURS SINCERELY. 


Sung by Miss Annie Marriott 
and Percy Palmer. 


RS SINCERELY. 
Words by Agnes Glave, 
in & flat, F and G, 


CARACUIOLO'S NEW SONG. 
THE WEIR. 
Words by Beatty Kingston. 
BESIDE THE WEIR. 
In EandF. 
MAUDE V. WHITE'S LAST NEW. SONG. 
OME TO ME IN MY DREAMS. 


Sung by. Miss Helen D'Alton, Miss Kate 
Flynn, Miss Annie Dwelley, Miss Lucie 
Johnstone, and Mrs. Osborne Williams, 


OME TO ME IN MY DREAMS. 
In C, E, and F, 
ALFRED CELLIER’S NEW SONGS. 
ABRIELLE. CELLIER,. 


By Composer of “ Dorothy.” 


ABRIELLE, CELLIER. 


By Composer of “ Queen of my Heart.” 


GQ UMMER NIGHT IN MUNICH. 


On Alfred Gellier’s popular Waltz. 


GUMMER NIGHT IN MUNICH. 
: Arranged by BE. Terry, ° 
On “Summer Night in Munich” Waltz. 


‘ TITO MATTURI. 
LA SIRENE. 
Morceau de Salon. 
Mattei’s latest success, 


CARLO ALBANESI. 


GERENADE MAURESQUE. 
Played hy the Composer with great success. 


NOCTURNE. 


‘VV ENETI TOSTI. 


KYER e 4 TOSTI. 


KER YOU. TOSTI. 


BESIDE 


Song. 


Song. 


Just Published, 
Each 2s, net. 


CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 
FIRST AWARD to CHAPPELL and CO. 

for PIANOS, MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1889, 


HAPPELL and C©O/’S PIANOFORTES 
for INDIA and the COLONIES. Tron-framed and extra 
screwed, from 38 Guineas, Testimonials and Lists, post-free. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S IMPROVED IRON- 
FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. New Designs, 
Marqueterie panels, &c., from 43 Guineas. 


HAPPELL and ©0.S PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS for Hire, 
Sale, or on the Three-Years’ System. New or Secondhand, 


LOUGH and WARREN’S CELEBRATED 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6 Guineas to 250 Guineas. 
Pronounced by the highest judges to be superior to all others 
in quality of tone. ILLUSTRATED LISTS post-free. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, B.C. 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33. Great Pulteney-street, London, W. 
GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 188. 
PIANOPFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 guineas, 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 


J B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209, 
e Regent-street, London, W., have a choice selection of 
upwards of 100 SECONDHAND Grand, Oblique, Cottage, and 
Sanare PIANOFORTES and PIANETTES, by the great 
makers, af exceptionally sow prices ; Fifty Chureh, 
Chamber, Chancel, and Cabinet Organs, Harmoninms, and 


Americnn Organs, either for eash, by easy payments, or on 


their Three-Years’ Syrtem. 


NVENTIONS EXHIBITION.—The 
SILVER MEDAL has heen awarded to J. B. CRAMER 
and CO., for “General good quality and moderate price of 
pianos.” Price-Lists free on application.—Regent-street, W., 
and Moorgate-street. 


; 
ALMAINE and CO. PIANOS AND 
ORGANS.—Absolute Sale. New Partnership. Ten 
Years’ wiyranty, Masy terms, Cottage Pianos, § guinens, 
10 guineas, 12 guineas, &e. 
Class 0, 14 gurmens, | Class 3, 23.guineas. 
Class 1,17 guineas, | Class 4, 26 guineas, | Class 7, 40 guineas, 
Class 2,20 guineas, | Class 5, 80 guineas. | Class 8, 45 guinens, 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4) guineas 
upwards, Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class ken, and will 
be exchinged free 1f not approved of within one month, 
Illustrations and particulars post-free.—T. D'ALMAINE, and 
OO, (Established 104 Years), 91, Finshury-puvement, London, 


\O LADIES.—SALE of NEW MUSIC. at, 

a large reduction,and post-free. All New Songs, P 
k&e., of all Publishers, New copies, best editions. Prices 
mence 4d., 6d., 8d. Catalogues sent post-free.—J. W, MOFFATT, 


280, Caledonian-road, London, N. Established 182 

£8 CASH; or on Three-Years’ System, 
Rosewood, Iron-framed, Overstrunge COTTAGE PIANO- 

FORTH by KIRKMAN, nearly new, cost 5Y% cuineas. Carri: 

free, HEAVISIDE, Reynolds’ Pianoforte Saloons, Torquay. 


Class 6,35 guineas, 


(COCKLE'S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
puts. 
((OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER, 


s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILL 
; FOR BILE. 


E'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR INDIGESTION, 


((OCKL 


PILLS. 
FOR HWARTBURN, 


((ockLE's ANTIBILIOUS 


OOPING-COUGH. 

CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
HE celebrated effectual cure without 


internal medicine. Sole Wholesale. Agents, W. 
EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria-street, London, 
whose names are engraved on the Government Stamp, 

Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 


If your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling off, 
use “The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it will positively 
restore in every case Grey or White Hair to its original colour, 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most “ Restorers. 
It makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting 
the growth of the hair on/ bald spots, where the glands are 
not decayed. “The Mexican Hair Renewer” is sold by 
Chemists and Perfumers e verywhere, at 3s. 6d, per Bottle, 
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HAT IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 


Send name and county to CULLETON’ 5 j 
OMce. Painting in heraldic colours, 7s. Page A tlhe 
TRACED. ‘The correct colours for liveries. Arms of hushand 
and wife blended. Orests engraved on seals and dies. Book- 
plates engraved in medieval and modern styles. Signet rings 
18-carat, from 423.—25, Cranbourn-street, London, W.C, : 


(CULLETON'S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 

STATIONERY—a Half-ream of BEST QUALITY Paper 
and SQUARE ENVELOPES, all stamped IN COLOUR with 
Crest or Address. No charge forengraving steeldie, Wedding 
and Invitation Cards, A card-plate and 50 best Visiting 
Vards,. 2s. 8d,—T, CULLETON, Seal Engrave Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane), London, W.C 


ADIBNS’ CLUB NOTE. 


A Silken-finished Note Paper made specially for Ladies. 


LADIES’ CLUB NOTE. 

See Watermark in Each Sheet. 
Can be obtained from all Stationers. 
od. per Five Quire Packet. 
Court or Heraldic Envelopes to match, 9d. per 100, 


ya E GENTLEMAN’S NOTE. 


The Note-Paper of the day 
Por private and professional use. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S NOTE. 


See Watermark in Each Sheet. 
Can be obtained from all Stationers. 
1s. per Five Quire Packet, 
Court or Heraldic Envelopes to match, 1s. per 100, 


MENIER. 


Awarded 


the 
HIGHEST HONOURS 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS, 


tee oat 


(SHOCOLAT MENIER in #lb. and ¢ 1b. 
) PACKETS. wor 
BREAKFAST, 


LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 
MENTIER 


Daily Consumption 
exceeds 50 Tons, 


|QHOCOLAT 


((HOcoLAT MENIER. Paris, 
Nee Vor. 


Sold Everywhere, 


OTICH—When furnishing send for 
ALFRED B, PEARCE’S CHINA and GLASS CATA- 
LOGUE. Tt is full of useful information—clear, concise, and 
practical—and includes nine estimates, Post-free, 
39, Ludgate-hill, (Mstablished 1760.) 


THE “PARKER” UMBRELLA (R&GISTERED). 
PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, 


9) from the manufacturer, Ladies’ or Gents’ Plain or Twill 
Sik. PARKER'S hollow-ribbed frames ; beautifully carved 
and mounted sticks, Parcel Post f 2s, 0d. (Or 36 stamps), 
15,000 sold in twelve months, and Testimonials free, 
Re-covering, &e., neatly done—J, B, PARKER, Umbrella 
Works, Broom-close, SheMeld, 


(SOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
P2ONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA. 


Be ws COLLIS BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W, Page Wood 
stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne ; that the whole story 
of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say 1t had heel sworn to—See the “Times,” 
July 13, 1864, 


r 
1 Leer COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.—The Right Hon. Earl Russell commu. 

nicated to the College of Physicians and J. 1. Davenport that 

he had received information to the effect that the only remedy 


; Of any service in cholera was Cllorodyne.—See “ Lancet,’ 
Dec. 31, 1863. 

R J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 

CHLORODY Extract from the “Medical Times,” 


Jan. 12, 1866:—“Is preseri}ed by seores of orthodox practi- 
tioners.: Of course, it would not he thus singularly popular 
did it not supply a want and fill wv place.” 


Rape 27 COLLIS 
CHLORODYNE is the best and most.certain remedy in 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Consutuption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 


&e. 


D 


Diarrhea, &e. 


r 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHHORODYNE.—CAUTION.—None genuine without the 

words“ Dr, J. Collis Browne's Chloredyne” on the Government 

Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each 

Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 338, Great 


Ria dat! OOo rn nS 


eet, Bloomsbury, London. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d, 
j : . Gd; ane TS) pee cite 
(oonps CURED BY 
D®- DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or 
Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 

/ cARAM. YOLDS. 
AEKARAD © 
AYEARAM. COLDS. 
AUKARAM. CoLs. 


will at-once arrest them, snd cnre severe cases in half an 
hour, Sold by all Chemists, 2; oi Bottle. Address, Dr. Dunbar, 
care of Messt’s. F. Newhery and Sons, 1, King Edward-st., B.C, 


DP | NHILBLAINS. GHAPS, AND 
LIGHT CUTANEOUS AFFECTIONS are 
GX] 


CURED by CREME SIMON, recommended by 
all Doctors of Paris, and adopted by every 
Lady of Fashion... Whitens and fortifies the 
NiGaT. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 
AYLOR’S CEM OLLIE Bs, 
OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S Eo a aa 


Skin, to which it imparts a fragrant perfume, 
and gives a velvety appearance. Bottles, 
/Is the only reliable and thoroughly. harmless | 
| POWDER. It is prepared by an experienced Chemist, and 


SIMON, 36, Rue de Provence. Paris. 


43., 23. 60. 
under its Latin name of Terra Cinolia” is constantly pre- 
'seribed. by y b 
|, especially recommended by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
\F.RS., and the late Dr. Tilbury Fox. For fener use it is 
inyaluable, and tar superior to Glycerine or any 


simply e t greasy 
‘compound. It is “the Best Dusting-Powder for Infants. 
| Formerly used in the Nurseries of her Majesty the Queen, the 
' Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Teck, &c., and now ex- 


' tensively employed in the Nurseries of her Imperial Majesty 
the Empress of Russia, the Duchess of Edinburgh, our own 
_ Royal Princesses and Duchesses, H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Cumberland, and most of the Aristocracy, Recommended hy 
the Facnity. The eminent physician, Dr. Routh, says:—*T 
feel T cannot too highly recommend it.”" “I-eannot afford to 
be without it.”—D. Bainbridge. A lady writes :—“ Here, in 
India, for ‘Prickly Heat, I found it worth a guinea a tea- 
spoonful.” Post-free. Send 14 or 36 penny GS : 
“Ask for“ Taylor’s Cimolite.” See that the Trade Mark, Name 
‘and Address, are on every Parcel,and do not be persuaded to 
take imitations. : J 
Introduced into medical practice and prepared by 
JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


Pie eee ae ee ee 
; ‘Gg 
GOLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired, 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. nnd 10s, 6d., of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the warld. 
Agents, R. HOV ENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st., W. 


iB 


000 SILK UMBRELLAS, 2s. 6d. each, direct — 


BROWNE’S | 


BROWNE’S | 


CHLORODYNE is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, 


F inhaled on the first symptoms, ALKARAM | 


the. most’ eminent Dermatologists, and was | 


IGHTON.—FREQUENT - TRAINS, 
From Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison-road), 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available eight days. 
Cheap Weekly, Vortnightly, and Monthly Season Tickets 
Available by all Trains between London and Brighton. 
Cheap First-class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday 
, From Victoria 10 a.m., Fare 12s, 6d., including Pullman Car. 
Cheap Half-Guinea First-class Day Tickets to Brighton 
Every Saturday from Victoria and London Bridge, 
Admitting to the Grand Aquariwn and Royal Pavilion. 
Cheap First-class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 
From Victoria at 104 nN. and 1215 pain, Fare 10s. 
Pullman Cars run in trains between London and Brighton, 
| Through bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts, 


ee 
ARIS. SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
5 vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPRH, and ROUEN, 
Fixed Express § ce Weekdays and Sundays. 
London to Paris (1, 2,3 Class) | Paris to London (1, 2,3 Class). 
dep. 
| Victoria (West End) 7.50 a 
| London Bridge (City) 8 pan, 
ey | London Bridge (City) 7.40 a.m. 
7.0 a.m, Victoria (West Knd) 7.50 a.m. 
First 34s. 7d., Second 25s, 7d,. Third Iss. 7d.; 
Return, First 58s, 8d., Second 42s. 3d., Third 38: i 
Powerful Paddle-Steamers with excellent Cabins, &e. 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
SOUTH OF FRANCH, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &e. 
Tourists’ Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit 
All the principal places of interest. 


OR FULL PARTICULARS see Time Book 


_, and Tandbills, to be obtained at Victoria, London 
Bridge, or any other Station, and at the following Branch 
OMces, where Vickets may also be obtained :—West -End 
General Offices, 28, Regen ae 


: ‘ dep. 
Paris (St. Lazare) 8.50 p.m, 
arr. 


Paris (St. Lazare) 
Fares—sing! 


4 
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rf , Piceadilly, and 8, Grand 

Hotel-buildings, Trafalgar-square a Agene. ; hill; 
Cook's Office, Ludgate-c ig; and G 8 Office fs 
(By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager, 


| OF oF Ch BAR SO: 

For a summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 
one of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on 
the Mediterranean sea-coast. The Principality has a tropical 
vegetation, yet the summer heat is always tempered hy the 
sea-breezes, The beach is covered with the softest sand; the 
| Hotels are grand and numerous, with warm sea-baths; and 
there are comfortable villas and apartments, replete with 
eyery comfort, as in some of our own places of swmmer resort 
in England. 

Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
| coast which offers to its visitors the sume amusements as the 
Bstablishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fétes, &c, 

There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo or in its special 
fascinations and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the 
ration of health, 

s a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupie 
among the winter stations on the Mediter 
onaccount of its climate, its numerous at f 
| elegant pleasures it has to offer to its gues which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic ld, the spot 
most frequented by travellers in Europe; in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. Monte Carlo is 
oy thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from 
ice. 


A IX-LES-BAINS, SAVOY.— Rheumatism 


cured. Most important of Continental Sulplurous Spas. 
Eleven hours from Paris. Rheumatism, sciatica, gout, and 
catarrh of the pharynx, larynx,and nasal passages eMcaciously 
treated, The most celebrated doctors attend this luxurious 
and curative station, 


the first place 
nean horder, 
ions, and the 


| (AENEVA. — Handsome furnished family 

residence (summer and winter), near Geneva (close to 
Rothschild’s estate); nineteen rooms, extensive grounds, 
480 feet water frontage on the lake, magnificent view on Mont 
Blanc_and Savoy Alps; gardener's house, six rooms, large 
stable and coach-house. For sale,£11,000, apply to Mr. DEMOLE, 
10, Corraterie, Geneva, ; 


UCERN E.— Hotels Schweizerhof: and 

Lucernerhof, An extra floor and two. new lifts added 

to the Schweizerhof.. The electric light is supplied in the 500 
rooms ; no charge fot lighting or service. t 

HAUSER FRERES, Proprietors. 


ICE __ COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL, 
J. HOTEL DE LA GRANDE BRETAGNE, 

These two very superior grand Hotels excel any on the 
Riviera. Southaspect, Calorifere and Ascenseur it each, , 
J, LAVit, Director. 


7ENICE.— Grand Hotel d’Italie. On the 

( d Canal, close to the Square of St. Mare. Renowned 

restaurant and brasserie adjoining the he Substantial and 
generous fare, BAUER GRUNWALD, Proprictor, 


P AND O. MAIL-STEAMERS 
° FROM pone ae 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRIN- Byery ok. 
DISI, EGYPT, and ADEN..." N-} Brery week 
Me Ony EO re BO, JHINA, } Every 
STRAITS, and JAPA h if altar 2 week 
NEW ZEALAND, ANI AEED ALO Weel, 
DIRECT SERVI 
EGYPT and the EAS : 
Cheap Return Tickets. 
For Particulars apply at the Company’s Offices, 122, Leaden- 
hall-street, H.C, ; and 25, Cockspur-street, London, 8.W. 


IN THE. MEDITERRANEAN. 


TOUR 
The Orient Company will dispateh their large full- 


poweted steam-ship Garonne, 3876 tons register, 8000-horse 
| power, from Lonion on April 6 fora month's se, Visiting 

Aianoiy Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Palermo, Cagliari, Malaga, 
and Cadiz. The Garonne is fitted with the electric light, hot 
ynd cold baths, &c. Cuisine of the highest order.—Managers— 
VF. Green and Co.; and ANDERSON, ANDERSON and Co,, Fen- 
chureh-avenue, London, E.C, For terms and further particulars 
apply to the latter firm. 


+ 
THE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 
SANATORIUM.—Built and conducted hy the Proprietor 
in one of the finest climates in the world for pulmonary com- 
} plaints, Tor Particulars e to CHARLES W, JONES, FE 
29, Drury-buildings, Liverpool; or to ARTHUR E, JON 
The Sanatorium, St. Paulo, Brazil. 


1d, 107,800 galls. Natural temp. 117 to 120 Fahr. 
‘e founded hy the Romans in the First Century. 
Most valuable in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, Skin Affeetions. 
The Baths have heen recently enlarged and perfeeted at great 
expense. One of the greatest hygiene phy s ns says: “ They 
are the most complete in Europe.” They include Thermal, 
Vapour, Douche with Massage (by Douehéurs and Doucheuses 
from Continental Spa Needle Baths, Pulverisation, Spray, 
Dry and Moist e Humage and Inhalation Rooms, All 
forms of Shower d Medicated Baths. Band Daily in the 
Pump-room. Address Manager for every mformation, 


| T HOME and ABROAD.—<Accidents of all 
| kinds insured against by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
| ASSURANCE COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London. Hon, Evelyn 

Ashley, Chairman.’ Annual Iicome, £248,090. Compensation 

already paid, £2,500,000, Moderate Premiuns, favourable con- 
| ditions, new concessions, Prompt and Liberal Settlement of 
| Claims. West-lnd Office: 8, Grand Hotel-Buildings, W.0. Iead 
| Office, 64,Cornhill, E.C.—WILLtAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


Ludgate-hill Improyements.—No..39, Ludgate-hill.—The re- 
maining elegant and extensive Stock of valuable China, 
Glass, Clocks, Statuettes, Ornaments, and other miscel- 
Janeous properties incident to the business of a first-class 
china and glass establishment, and suitable for shippers, 
the trade, private families, club-houses, hotel keepers, bazaar 
proprietors, and others ; for sale in consequence of the 
premises being required by the Commissioners of Sewers of 
the City of London. : 


i" ESSRS. GREEN and-SON are instructed 
F by A. B. PEARCE to. SELL by AUCTION, on the 
above mises, On MONDAY, APRIL 8, and Following Days, 
at. Twelye for One each day, the valuable and well-selected 
STOCK, which includes a large and varied assortment of 
stoucehing <dinner-services, handsome dessert-services, china 
te: and coffee services, five o’clock tea sets, téte-a-téte and 
déjeuner sets, harlequin breakfast and tea cups, saucers, c. 
toilet and smelling hotties, table glass, magnificent collection 
of china, figures and groups in bisque, Dresden decoration, 
and Par china, and other vases, garnitures, cache -pots ; 
mantel striking-clocks, in French ormolu, bronze, and marble ; 
real French bronze ornaments, candelabra, &c., glass flower- 
épergnes, centres, and vases, trinket sets and trays: also Mr. 
Pearee’s small private collection of oil and water colour 
paintings, sundry furniture, fixtures, and was-fittings—May 
he Viewed Friday and Saturday prior to day of sale,and morn- 
| ines of Sale. Catalogues on the Premises; and of Green and 
Son, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 28 and 29, St. Swithin’s-lane, 


FARM PUPILS.—Gentlemen are received 
on the Farms of the Aylesbury paltry Company (Limited), 
Horsham, Sussex ; 1400 acres, arable and pasture ; 400 head of 
cattle; dairy. For terms and particulars, apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, Aylesbury a (in London), St. Petersburgh- 
| place, Bayswater ; or Horsham, Sussex, 


D 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


APRIL 6, 1889 


OBITUARY. 
THR DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS. 
The Most Honourable Sir Richard Plantagenet Campbell 
Tem ple-Nugent- 
Brydges-Chandos- 
Grenville, Duke and 
Marquis of Bucking- 
ham and Chandos, in 
the Peerage of the 
United Kingdom, 
Harl Temple, 
Viscount and Baron 
Cobham, in the 
Peerage of Great 
Britain, Karl Nugent 
in the Peerage of 
Ireland, and Lord 
Kinloss in that of Scotland, P.C., K.C.S.1., C.1L.E4 D.C.L.,. Lord 
Lieutenant of Buckinghamshire, and Honorary Colonel Bucks 
Yeomanry Cavalry, died at his town residence, Chandos House, 
Cavendish-square, on March 26. His Grace was born Sept. 10, 
1823, the only son of Richard Plantagenet, second Duke of 
Buckingham, K.G., by Mary, his wife, the youngest daughter 
of John, first Marquis of Breadalbane, and was educated at 
Eton and at Christchurch, Oxford. He entered the House of 
Commons, being then Marquis of Chandos, as member for 
Buckingham in 1846, and in 1861 succeeded his father in the 
family honours. He was a Lord of the Treasury in 1852, 
Keeper of the Privy Seal to the Prince of Wales 1852 to 1859, 
Lord President of the Council 1866 to 1867, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies 1867 to 1868, Governor of Madras 1875 to 1880, 
and Chairman of Committees in the House of Lords 1886 
up to the time of his death. He was Deputy Warden of the 
Stannaries, Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant: and Honorary 
Colonel Bucks Yeomanry Cavalry, and Honorary Colonel 
Ist Middlesex Artillery Volunteers, and one of the 
coheirs to the Barony of Bouchier. His Grace married, 
first, Oct. 1, 1851, Caroline, only daughter of Mr. Robert 
Harvey, of Langley Park, in the county of Buckingham, 
and sister of Sir Robert Bateson-Harvey, first Baronet ; 
and secondly, Feb. 17, 1885, Alice Anne, eldest daughter of 
Sir Graham Graham-Montgomery, Bart. . By his first wife, 
who died Feb. 28, 1874, he had three daughters—Lady Mary 
Morgan, who now succeeds to the Barony of Kinloss (the 
Dukedom and Marquisate of Buckingham having become ex- 
tinct owing to no male issue), Lady Anne Hadaway, and Lady 


Caroline Grenville. The Earldom of Temple passes to the late 
Duke’s nephew, Mr. William Stephen Gore- Langton, of Newton 
Park, who was M.P. for Mid-Somerset 1878-85 ; the Viscounty 
of Cobham devolves on the present Lord Lyttelton. 
THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 

The Right Hon. William George Howard, eighth Earl of 
Carlisle, Viscount 
Howard of Morpeth, 
and Baron Dacre of 
; Bi Gillesland, and co-heir 
to the Baronies of Clif- 
ford and Greystock, 
died on March 29. His 
Lordship was born 
Feb. 23, 1808, the third 
son of George, sixth 
Earl of Carlisle, K.G., 
by Georgiana, his wife, 
eldest daughter and 
co-heiress of the fifth 
Duke of Devonshire, and succeeded to the family honours on 
Dec. 5, 1864, on the decease of his gifted brother, the seventh 
Earl of Carlisle, K.G., so long the popular Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. The nobleman whose death we record was educated 
at Christchurch, Oxford, and, entering holy orders, was 
Rector of Londesborough for forty-five years. He has died un- 
married, and is succeeded by his nephew, George James, now 
ninth Earl of Carlisle, late M.P. for Hast Cumberland ; born in 
1843 ; and married, in 1864, to Rosalind Frances, daughter of 
the second Lord Stanley of Alderley, by whom he has Charles 
James Stanley, Viscount Morpeth, and several other children. 
The Howards of Castle Howard and Naworth, represented by 
the Earls of Carlisle, are a famous branch of the ducal House 
of Norfolk. 
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MR. DUNCOMBE-SHAFTO. 
Mr. Robert Duncombe-Shafto, of Whitworth Park, in the county 
of Durham, formerly M.P. for North Durham, died on March 22 
at his residence, 10, Collingham-gardens, S.W. He was born, 
April 7, 1806, the eldest son of Mr. Robert Eden Duncombe- 
Shafto, of Whitworth Park, M.P., by Catherine, his wife, the 
third daughter of Sir John Eden, fourth Baronet, of West 
Auckland, in the county of Durham. He was a J.P. and 
Deputy Lieutenant for Durham, a J.P. for Wilts, and 
Honorary Colonel 2nd South Durham Volunteers. In 1847 
he entered Parliament for North Durham, which he continued 
to represent up to 1868. Mr. Duncombe-Shafto married, in 


1838, Charlotte Rosa, daughter of Mr. William Barin 
leaves, with other issue, a son, Robert Charles, born July Fate 


184; 
SIR FREDERICK HUGHES, BART, 4 
Sir Frederick Hughes, Bart., of East Bergholt, in 
of Suffolk, died at his residence. 
Tasmania, Australia, on Feb. 1, 
three. He was the second gon of the ] 
Reverend Robert Hughes (brother of ite 
Richard Hughes, fourth Baronet), by Tudien, 
his wife, daughter of Mr. Robert Piece. 
He succeeded his cousin, Sir Edward owe, 
sixth Baronet, Aug. 8, IS7l. He married * 
1848, Matilda, daughter of Mr. Edmuna Y; tom 
but leaves no issue. The title Onde ner ae 
_devolves on his uncle, now Sir Thor : 
Collingwood Hughes (Rector of Little Billing 
Northamptonshire), eighth Baronet, born Aug. 12, 1800) ae 
married, first, in 1820, Elizabeth, daughter of Mr aes 
Butcher, which lady died in 1879, and secondly, an ie 
Mary Agnes, daughter of Sir William Smith, third Duseeee 
and leaves issue by both. ees 


the county 
Launcestoy 
ged Seventy. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

The Hon. Henry Haworth Leslie, third son of the Counteg 
of Rothes, in her own right, on March 15, aged forty-four, 

Mr. Bousfield Ferrand, the Lord of the Manor of Bingley, at 
St. Ives, Bingley, on March 31, after a lengthened illness, ae 
was eighty years of age, and at one time represented Kn, 
borough and Devonport in the House of Commons. 

Mr. William Spaight, J.P., an extensive landed 
suddenly, on March 31, in his seventieth year, at hi 
Derry Castle, near Killaloe. 
Spaight, Limerick. 


ares. 


proprietor, 
8 residence 
He was a brother of Sir James 


MARRIAGE. 


On March 30, at the British Consulate and afterwards at ite Holy 
Trinity Church, Nice, France, by the Rey. J. Frere Langford, M.A ee 
William George Johnson, Bart., late Royal Artillery, of St. Matthiss a 
Montreal, Canada, to Elizabeth Hancock (Cissie) Brown, only dau ner ¢ 
the late Richard Hancock Brown, of Bowdon, Cheshire, 


DEATH. 

On March 25, at his residence in Brunswick, Germany, C. P, Theodor 
Steinway, senior member of Steinway and Sons, New York and London 
aged 63 years, Feo 

e*» The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deatirs, 

is rive Shillings, 


ghier of 


USE 


FR ’Y’S 


YCEUM. — Sole 


‘ex 
booked by letter or telegram. 


Lessee, Mr. HENRY 


Carriages, 11.—LYCEUM, 


PURE CONCENTRATED 
EVENING, 
RICHARD II. 


\LOBE..-KING RICHARD III. 


Duke of Gloster, Mr. 
Box-office open daily Ten to Five.—Mr. E. D. Prick, Manager. 


EVERY 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No, 70, 


“Mehalah,” ‘Court: Royal,” &e—NAPOLEON AND ELBA— 
A MORNING WALK; and TWO DAYS IN HIS LIFE, 
London; SMLTH, ELDER, and Co.,, 15, Waterloo-place. 


SHIRTS. Patterns of New French Printed 


IRVING.—MACBETH. Every Evening,at 7.45. Overture, HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR urtings and Oxford Mat sent to select from Six 
7.40.—Macheth, Mr. Henry Irving; Lady Macbeth, Miss Ellen APRIL, containing THE COUNTY, Chaps. 11-15— Shirts and One Dozen of Collars to match, for 28., carriage 
Terry.- Box-office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5. Seats also BIRDS OF PREY —MOTH-MULLEIN, by the Author of paid, Write for Patterns and Self Measure. sa 


R. FORD and Co., 41, Poultry, London, 


I HIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA 


KING 


7.45, Shakspeare’s tra 
Richard usfield. 


Pe a= 
ENGLISH EDITION, 


COCOA 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


VER 


PATENT. For 
or smaller 


“Tr is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 


£5000 FOR £400.—Young Lady 
reluctantly wishes to SELT \ 
4 Years Yearly Returns over £400, Price £400 ; 
shares proportionately less. W 
May’s, 162, Piccadilly, W. 


page illustrations in colour 
artistically uted hy Mes: 


SHARE in Valuable 


Write “Elizabeth,” 


are weak."— Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D. 


Panillac, 1880 
Pomerol, 1884 


A BBEY, WILLIS, and CO., Wine Merchants. 
a s.d. s 


Chat. Margaux, 1883 
Chat. D'Issan, 1879. . 
Catalogues and Samples at 32,GREATTOWER-STREET, 


Chancery-lane, London, B.C. 


Pet, GST eR eB, 


Has each week an exquisite frontispiece of merit, fully 
equal to a superior oil painting ; contains also two other full- 
and many in black and white 
. Goupil and Co. 

“ PariseIlustré” is unexceptional in tone and has no rival 
among illustrated weeklies, either in Europe or America, 
Price 9d. per copy, to be had at all Bookstalls and of all News- 
agents and Booksellers. Sole Agents throughout. the World, 
THE INTERNATIONAL News COMPANY, Bream's-buildings, 


“The most perfect fitting mac #-Ohaerver, 
Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Shirts of the best quality 
should try FORD'S BUREKA, 30s.. 40s., 45s, half-dozen, : 


JHIRTS.—_FORD’'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 
Special to measure. 
Tilustrated Self-Measure post-free. 
R. FORD and CoO., 41, Poultry, London. 


LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 
. Banded, fine linen, three for 6s. ; Superior, 7s. 6d. ; Extra 
Fine, 9s. Send three (not less) with cash. Returned ready for 


+. 146 
+. 210 
+. 310 
1) BB 0 


Abbey Brand Cha 

Moét’s White Dry S&S 

Old Tawny Port. «« 27 6 

Old Amontillado. .. ++ 26.0 
u.0. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and 


, The Pills purify the blood, correct. all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and howels. The Ointment is un- 
rivalled in the cure of had legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism, 


use, carriage paid.—R. FORD and O¢ 41, Poultry, London, 


4\GIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SIIRTS 
{that never shrinkin washing, notif washed 100 times, 
Elastic, soft as silk, two for 21 Extra Quality, two for 27s, 


OINTMENT. 


MELLIN'S 


| FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 


FOOD. 
R 


owlands 
Toilet Articles 


Carriage free. Write for Patterns and Self-neasure to 
RK. FORD and 00,, 41, Poultry, London, 


CHEAP EDITION OF DORA RUSSELL'S NOVELS. 
Price 2s., boards ; 2s. 6d., cloth ; postage 4d., 
IDDEN IN MY HEART. By DORA 
RUSSELU, Author of “ Quite True,” &e. 
London; SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, St. Bride-street, E.0. 


"THE MATRIMONIAL HERALD and 
- FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE isthe original 
and only recognised medium for High-class Introductions, 
The largest and most successful Matrimonial Agency in the 
World. Price 3d.; in envelope, 44d. Address, Evrror, 
49, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, W.C. 


pew ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 


gat GAMBRIG POCKET 
(3, HANDKERCHIETS, 


Samples and Price-Lisis, post-free. 
ey 


Children’s .. 1/2 | Hemstitched 
Tadies’.. .«. 2/44) Ladies’ .. 2/11 
Gent's .. -- 3/6 |Gent's.. .. 4/11 


| Q 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


known for 100 years as the best and purest, being 


free from any deleterious ingredients. 


MAGASSAR OIL 


preserves and strengthens the hair of children and 
adults; also soldin a Golden Colour for fair hair. 
Bottles 8s. 6d: 78; 10s. 6d. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S ™ 


ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE (No. 2) POST-FREE. 


OXFORD-STREET, W.; POULTRY (“scice"), CITY, LONDON. 


a soothingand emol- 
lient milk for the face 
and hands: removes 
Freckles, Tan, Red- 
ness, Roughness, &c., and produces soft, fair and 


delicate skin. Bottles 4s 6d.; half-bottles 2s. 3d. 


0 a non-gritty Tooth Pow- 
der; whitens the teeth, 
prevents decay ,sweetens 
the breath, 2s, 9d. per box. 


a pure fragrant Toilet 
Powder in three tints 
-— White, Rose and 
Cream. 2s. 6d. per 


box, Ask Chemists for Rowland’s Articles. Can 
be sent by post for 3d. extra to A. Rowland & Sons, 
20, Hatton Garden, London. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SOAP OF 


Biscuits 
de Haan, 


DAVID CHALLES, LoNvoy, N., 
Sole Constgnee, + 


SUPERB 


In Is. Tins, 


Bole Consignec, 


VELLING BAGS z DRESSING CASES 


with all their latest Improvements. 


SUPERB 


DAVID CHatnEeyx, LonDON, N, 


GUARANTEED PURITY. 


Specially adapted for washing 

Fine Linen, Laces, Silk Hose, 

Infants’ Clothing, and all 

articles of fine texture and 

delicate colour. For the 

Toilet, Laundry, and all 

domestic uses. < 

One Cake of “IVY” Soap 

& G3 AP does three times the work of 


ordinary Soap. 
FLOATS ON WATER. 


A Small Sample Cake will 
Sold Everywhere. 


be sent POST-FREE, on re- 
444, per Cake, 


Lancet. 


ceipt of Address, by the Sole 
Manufacturers, 


GOODWIN BROS., 


MANCHESTER, 
A : 


Allen & Hanb 


“Ts as nearly tasteless 
a3 Cod-Liver Oil can be.” 


Can be borne and digested by the most delicate—is the only Oil which does nob repeat, wiv 

efficacious kind in use, In capsuled Bottles only, at 1s, 4d., 2s. 6d., 48, 9d,, and 9s. Sold Everywhere. : 

NOTE PARTICULARLY.—This Oil is WEVER sold in bulk, and cannot be genuine unless 
in the Capsuled Bottles bearing Allen and Hanburys’ Name and Trade-Mark (a Plough). 


LIQUID MALT, forms a valuable adjunct to Cod-Liver Oil, a Powers ee to Tero Tey 


BY NIN 


“ Perfected”’ 


God hiver O11 


latable, possessing the nutritive and peptic properties of ma 
rd In Consuinption and Wasting Diseases, In Bottles, at 1s, 9d, each, 


“Has almost the deli- 
cacy of salad oil.”—Brit, 


Med, Journal. 


iu for these reasons the most ° 


se 


COUcusroncHITl9 


THESE CIGARETTES give immediate relief 
in the worst attack of ASTHMA, coucH, 
CHRONIU BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, ie) 
SHORTNESS OF BREATH. Persons who at 
fer at night with coughing, phlegm, an' 
short breath, find them invaluable, as they 
instantly check the spasm, promote ge 
and allow the patient to pass a good nig . 
They are perfectly harmless, and may ie 
smoked by ladies, children, and most deli 
cate patients, In Boxes of 35 Cigarettes, 
9.6, from all Chemists and Stores. Bosh 

enuine box bears the name, WILCOX an 

0., 239, Oxford Street, London. Post-free. 


| One drop 19 
sufficient 


og AYLOPIA’ 


PERFUME. 
“PRONOUNCED ZY-LO-PLA ~ 


Sov0 cv att Deatans, on Post Frea Dinecy 


Prices 4/6, 4/6, 8/6 & etl eer Borite 


£57b, New Bond St., London 
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ENAMELLING WITH | 


pinall’s 


astume Pass 


| 
| 


bit 
Hit ey 


i 


| 


il} 


; 


She: “I intend but only to surprise Nim? —timon of Athens ve 
He: “Wert thou thus surprisecl sweet girl ?” tius Andion.ive 


5 IS BRILLIANT AND DURABLE AS MARBLF. Mase in all Colours and Shades, is a weleome renovator 
and beautifier of everything. Transforms Furniture, Wicker, Glassware, Metal Work, &c., &c. N.B.—Faded Articles can 
a a a ee be made into lovely ornaments. REJECT POISONOUS IMITATIONS—ASPINALL'S IS SAFE-AND CLEANLY. 


Tins rs See you get ASPINALIL’S. Sold at all respectable Shops and Stores. 
» 38, and 1s. 6d., Post-Free. For Baths, 3s. 6d. and 1s. 9d., Post-Free, from ASPINALL’S ENAMEL WORKS, London, S.E, Puttern Curd and List of Tints, de, Free, 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST). 


« By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has proyided our breakfast tables with 
fh delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of dict that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 


disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 


may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. 


Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus : 


JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


TIME - CHECKING 
MACHINES. 


NO OVER-PAYMENTS. 
NO ERRORS. 

NO DISPUTES. 
ABSOLUTE ACCURACY, 
GREAT ECONOMY. 

) CHECKS OVERTIME WORKED. 
i i Indicating, Counting, and Clockwork 
mechanism a specialty. 
HOW MANY DO YOU 

TO CHECK? 
INVENTIONS PERFECTED. 
PATENTS OBTAINED. 
LEWELLAN MACHINE CO., 


BRISTOL. 


WANT 


“A Class, for Workmen. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE to July, 1888, now ready. 


- (THE G UN OF THE PERIOD.” 
JS TRADE MARK. RuEGp. 
HONOURS, PARIS, lattes ~ 


DIPLOMA & MEDAL SYDN 
AND CALCUTTA, 18834. 


= aA 


Royal 
Appointment, 


SERGES. 


By 
Special 


SPEARM 


THE BEST IN 


& 


AN'S 


THE WORLD. 
Pure INDIGO DYE, ROYAL: NAVY BLUE, WOADED 


BLACK. Also in all other colours and FANCY 
| WEAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailor 
sells SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges; they can only be 
obtained direct from SPEARM N, SPEARMAN, 
PLYMOUTH. No material manufactured is so useful 
for Ladies’ Autumn and Winter Wear, or Gentlemen's 


selves. Parcels carriage paid in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Goods packed for export at lowest freights. 


SPEARMAN X SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 
“THE DUCHESS” 


(THOMAS’S PATENT) 


Is constructed on a graceful 
model for the present style of 
e dress, the shape being perma- 
nently retained by a series of 
narrow whalebones placed 
diagonally across the front, 
gradually curving in, and con- 
tracting the Corset at the 
bottom of the busk, whereby 
the size of the figure is reduced, 
the outline -improved, a per- 
manent support afforded, and 
a fashionable and elegant ap- 
pearance secured. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


YOUNG, CARTER, & OVERALL, 


117 & 118, WOOD-STREET. 


THE RACES. 


ee 


CELEBRATED BINOCULARS, 


In Sling Cases. 
New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post. 


Suits. Send for patterns and select_at home for your- | 


Unrivalled for Power and Detinition, | 


TR PHOPR DE aN Vy 


How speedily every nerve and muscle in their bodies 
would become strengthened by simply wearing 


HARNESS’ 


ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


they would not lose a moment in procuring one. 
It cures almost all disorders of the Nerves, 
Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys. Those who 
haye any doubt as to its remarkable Properties 
for Restoring Health to the Debilitated 
Constitution, should write at once for Book of 
Testimonials, or call and examine the originals at 
the Institute of the Medical Battery Company, 
Limited, 52, Oxford-street, London, W. (corner of 
Rathbone-place). Advice, free of charge, personally 
or by letter. 


WRITE for a BELT TO-DAY 


before you forget it. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


COLLARS: Ladies’ 8-fold, from 3s. 6d. per 
doz. Gent's 4-fold, from 4s. 114. per doz, 


CUFFS: For Ladies, Gentlemen, 
Children, from 5s. 11d. per doz. 


Price-Lists and Samples, post-free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


and 


CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
«&e, “Sunday Times” say: “Mr. Russell's aim is to 
eradicate, to cure the di se, and that his treatment is 
the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book, 116 pages (8 stamps). 
F. GC. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


The Genuine 


EAU 
DE BOTOT 


IS THE 


only Dentifrice approved 


BY THE 


ACADEMY or MEDICINE « PARIS 
The best preservative of the teeth 


Specially recommended, with the 
| POUDRE ’ BOTOT a quinauina 
for the preservation of the Teeth. 
OF ALL PERFUMERS, CHEMISTS, ETC. 
Wholesale of R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
\ Berners Str,W, and City Road E.C. London 


etham’ 
nC Siyeerne 
@peumler 


is the Most Perfect Preparation for Preserving and i 
fying THE SKIN ever produced nd Beanti. 
ITS EFFECT IN REMOVING an 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAp 


IS ALMOST MAGICAL, 8, ke, 
and by 1ts use THE SKIN is rendered 


SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHIT 
and preserved from all the ill-effects of E, 
FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD w 


_ No Lady who values her COMPLEXION s 
it at this Season of the Year. If sed ano v 
visiting heated apartments, it will be found or 


DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING 
For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, as it is Perfectly jay i 
“BEETHAM’S” is the only genuine om. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS 
Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers, S. 
SoLm MAKmERs: . 
M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAY 


ATER, 


Without 


& from 
@ every flower that 
breathes a fragrance, 


SWEET SCENTS 


LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM 


hea ae 


7 AN 


\ 


| 


May be obtained 
? Of any Chemist or 
Sp _ Perfumer. 
_S0n ee 
: ond str x 


v = =) 


ANTI-CORPULENCE PILLS. 


Dr. GORDON’S elegant PILLS cure Stoutness rapidly 
and certainly. State height and weight, and send 4s, 6¢ 
lls., or 21s,, to Dr, GORDON, 10, Brunswick-square, 
London, W.C, : 


LIQUID WATERPROOF 
}WBLACKING \ 
No brushes required. Applied’ 

with sponge attached to the; 

cork, Gives a brilliant polish, 

equal to patent leather,to Boots, 4? 

Shoes, Harness and Leather articles,which lasta} 

a week in all weathers. Mud can be washed off 
li 


accidental discharge impossible. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


| QOpricIANs AND Screnriric INSTRUMENT MAKERS 5 
| TO THE QUEEN, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
Branches: 45, Cornhill; 122, Negent-street ; 
Photegraphic Studio, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


OBESITY easily, pleasantly and certainly cured, 
without hardship or nauseating drugs 

A valuable treatise, showing how fat can be destroyed (not merely 
| essened) and the cause remoyed, together with the prescription, 
| advice,and full explanations HOW TO ACT, cent in plain sealed 
enyclope on receipt of six stamps. “Th? only common-sense work on 
corpuicney ever issued ”- N.Y, Med. Review. 

H, K, LYNTON, Lloomsbury Mansion, Bloomsbury, London, 


With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 


& TUMBLER 


G EH. LEWIS'S TREBLE GRIP, combined 
Ke with Anson and Deeley’s Locking, Cocking, and Auto- 
matic Safety Bolt, is the most perfect, weapon ever placed in 
the hands of the sportsman, The opening of this gun cocks it 


Yu merits are known 

and spprecinted throagh- 
orld. Isparely ——— ' 

Containa no Merenry, lodide of Potassiam, Arsenia, 


vegetable 


ane meee nae t : es Se s automatically. Price Negretti and Zambra’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of ov any otber deleterious Drag 
Sas none Fe Expre Meteorologici, Optical, Nautical, and Surveying Instru- Cures SCROFULA, ECZEMA, RHEUMATISN, 


“The Gun of the Pe 7 wherey 
s taken honours. Why buy from Dealers 
it at half the price from the Maker? Any 
gun sent on approval on receipt of P.O.0., and remittance 
returned if, on receipt, it is not s Factor. ret trial | 
allowe nd 1 
ing ey 
32 and ¢ 


Rifles, from 12 guin 
shown, has alw. 
when you can hv 


ments, 1200 Engravings, price 5s. 6d. 
‘Telephone No, 6583. 
Telegraphic Address: “Negretti, London.” 


_UMBRELLAS: 


CONTAGIOUS BLOOD POISON 


Of all Chemists (n Bottles, 4/E. oF Dry, 2/6 per package. 
Sufferers should write at once for Inatructive Pamphlet on 
Blood and Skim Diseases, eent Post free 


SWIFT'S SPECIFIC CO. 


SPECIALITIES 
F/NE PERFUMERYusTOILET SOAPS | 


/ LIMITE 
EE THIS [NAMEISON 


PERF._LCTLD IN UNE OIERATION 
BY THE PROCESS INVENTED 
BY MULLER 1N 1852, 
INCOMPARABLE, 

VA) ATABLE, 


PRRFECT, 


Wy 
CELEBRATED 


BUTTER -SCOTCH, 


Really whol$ ome’ 


SOLE INVENTOR OF | 


, le AYA THRDACE. 
VELOUTINE SOAP 


— + 


GF So GAL ETET ID ESSNEALE 
PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 


Our latest Perfumes for the Handkerchief ” FREE BY 
RCEL POST 
FLEUR DE LOTUS |. SSTERLING IMPROVEMENTS INUMBRELLA FRAME LB SE hy | aT 


BO 


TWO 


Mm, | SPARACON 


° KI-LOE DU JAPON re sears ee i 
—— S ; BY PETER MULLER, 
jolek MELILA ee Rave Marv ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. | 43,ssownn, roxpos, 1-0. i 
eS See “PWIXT PLATE and LIP,” or Ba > REGIST 8 
4 PARIS ee, ee ama The common-sense ee te ‘ : MOLLER'S 5 


an Illustrated 72 pp. Book, 

With which is incorporated the 12th 
edition of 

“ ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS.” 

Contains Notes on 


29, Boul. des Italiens, wees 
To be obtained from all High-Class /verfumers and Chemists. | SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 


Wholesale ouly: OSBORNE GARRETT &Ce, L0\D0\,W. | added to their celebrated frames 
— decided improvements (protected by 


ED, PINAUD 
PARIS, 37,B'deStrasbourg 
BD PIN AUD: Cet aed Pertumes, 
all Pil AUN toute poewathe hale varia 
ED PINAUD' 


Op LIVER 


STILL arias 


BE WARY OF RECENT 


Letters Patent) whieh give increased Cnn, Seon, rurratrons! 80 
Stability and greater Neatness to the Remarkable Cases of Indigestion, EXTENSIVELY 
, Glossary of Medical Terms, 


Umbrella. 


| SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 
makes. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR 
RESTORER. 


What will Restore the HAIR OF YOUTH? 


Nupa Veritas —NAKED TRUTH. 


For 22 years it has never failed 
to rapidly restore grey or faded 
A, vir, either in youth or age. 


Post-free, one stamp, from the 
Publishers, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, B.C. 


KINAHAN’S 
LL 


WHISKY... 
veers | TORPID LIVER 


MW urant growth, is permanent, and Positively cured by 


perfectly harmless, a y) these Little Pills. 
R CARTERS They also relieve Dis- 


In Os , 10s. 6d.; of all 
dress and Chemists, Circul 

tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and Too 


on application. 

Wholesale Agents: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
Hearty Hating. A per- 
fect remedy tor Diz: 


PUFFED 
I) 


NOW. \) 
SIMPLY 
A pure OIL + 
JT CONTAINS NONE 
or Tie 60—60 PER CENT, 


OF WATER NECESSARILY IN 
¥MUISIONS— 


CHEAP COMMODITIES 
USUALLY CHARGED AT 


THE PRICE OF PURE OIL. a 


HIMROD'S | 
CURE=ASTHMA 


Established nearly quarter of a century. 


jd, 
Preseiibed by the Medical Faculty throughout the:wor 
Yt is used aS an inhalation, and without any after bad 


ffects. f 
ong th testimonials the following will 


IXORA SOAP 


The best soap known. 


31 & 32. Berners-street, Wes and 91-95, City-road, E.C. London, 


\ 


N 


Qos S D L ill ; L 1 i Among the thousands of 
Q0k V 1 ness, Nausea, Drowsi- Rare aon tans 
SS KO S Ni a Yr. a e iS} 1queur ress, Bad Tarke in the aun Rent Teenie ect” 18 I had known 


(perfectly harmless ), Mouth, Coated Tongue, it carlier.” —Lord Beaconsfield 


TRADE MARK. 


eae < te. (in his dying moments). 
DELIGHTFUL TO USE. PREVENTS 3 4 Bain inwehe ©ide, 6 Free te (in Bar invented, and 
DECAY of the TENTH. Purities THE ONEATLING hey regulate "the 1 tare dled reny omelet rt am 
the Breath. Leaves the mouth in a SPECIFIC ater Giles” The re eet a absolute confidence.”  —mily Faith’ 
Fi : 


.| Constipation . 
easiest to take. 40in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not grips or purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them, Established 
1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In 
phials at 1s. 14d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 
by post. 7 

Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. . 


““Yhis isan excellent r medy for asthma.” 


—Sir Morell Mackenzie, 


sate of delicious and durable freshness. 
GOLD MEDALS—Paris, Brussels, London, &c. 
World-famed Preparations of the Reverend 
Benedictine Fathers of Soulae (Gironde). 


Elixir Dentifrice, 2s., 4s. 6d., and 8s.; Tooth Powder, 1s. 6d., 
Qs., and 3s. 6d. ; Tooth Paste, 1s, 6d, and 2s, 


FROM ALL PERFUMERS OR CHEMISTS. 
Wholesale only, 51, FRITH-STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOR CURE OF 


( Ul & RHEUMATISM. 


“A single bottle sufficient for two to three months 
treatment.” 
Price 9s., everywhere ; or free by post (as well 
as the Pamphlet) of the Agents, 


ROBERTS & CO., 76, New Bond-street, London. 


Gn a nae Jecturé at the London 
Medieal College). 3 
“JT have used all ‘remedies HIMROD'S CURE fs the 
pes'. Itneyer failed.” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Trinl samples free b; st. In Tins at * i 
British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, Lon’ om C0. 
‘And also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Son, Lyne! 
\ Sangers, and all Wholesale Houses. 
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